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THE TEXAS 
REVOLUTION 


IS STILL MISUNDERSTOOD AND MISINTERPRETED! 


The Texas revolution was the result of the meeting of two diverse 
cultures which had different political backgrounds and different 
social and economic problems, and it was complicated by personal 
and factional conflicts among the Americans in Texas. A concise 
study of the war by William C. Binkley, The Texas Revolution delves 
into these circumstances as a valid basis for understanding the con- 
flict. It describes the suspicions and misunderstanding fostered by the 
differences and traces the changing objectives of the Texans. $2.50. 


Other Books on Texas 

CAVALIER IN THE WILDERNESS 
The Story of the Explorer and Trader, Louis Juchereau de St. Denis 
By ROSS PHARES 
A biography of the man who led the Spaniards in the settlement of East Texas, 


opened Texas to trade and settlement, and was the first white man to travel 
the San Antonio Trace. $3.50 


THE SOUTHWEST IN CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
Edited by MILDRED P. HARRINGTON 


“A useful tool in all libraries for young people is this selective bibliography. 
... This bibliography reveals a wealth of material on a colorful section of our 
country.” — Wilson Library Bulletin. $2.50 


Coming November 21 


JAMES LONGSTREET 
The Soldier by D. B. Sanger and The Politician by T. R. Hay 


The first critical account of Longstreet’s service to the Confederacy and esti- 
mate of his ability as a general, this book also covers the general's controver- 
sial civilian career and includes a comprehensive group of his writings. $6.50 
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Thomas Hart 
Benton 


comes to Texas 


“WEST TEXAS” (see cover), a typically Texan lithograph, has been 
executed especially for Southern Methodist University Press by 
Thomas Hari Benton, called “the ablest living painter of America.” 


West Texas 
A signed original lithograph, dated 1952 


Edition limited to 300 copies, of which 250 are for sale 


In addition to the signature of the artist, each lithograph bears the 
monogram “S.M.U.” in the corner of the drawing, and the embossed 
mark of the S.M.U. Press in the left corner of the mat. 


Prints are matted and ready for framing. Drawing size, 11 x 14 
inches; mat size, 16 x 19 inches. 


Demand for this original Benton lithograph will certainly greatly 
exceed the small supply; so send in your order right away to the $.M.U. 
Press (vo copies will be sold elsewhere). Prints will be available 
October 20, and advance orders will be the first to be filled. 


$7.50 
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Editor 


SOUTHWEST Review 


The Editor’s Notebook 


SIMPLE THINGS do get so complex these days, 
the question of property ownership for in- 
stance. No longer is possession nine points of 
the law, or even half that many necessarily. 
One hears that this segment of society or that 
is Managing to garner more than its share of 
the wealth, and by means not exactly in line 
with classical economic theories. There are 
even those who feel that governmental func- 
tions on all levels — and particularly the na- 
tional — are absorbing an inordinate amount 
of the people’s income. 

A pair of articles in this issue by University 
ot Texas professors (both frequent contribu- 
tors to SWR) examine important aspects of 
the problem of property, its ownership, and 
the transfer of that ownership. WALTER PRES- 
COTT WEBB suggests that what is historicalls 
involved in the dynamics of property is essen- 
tially a vertical motion — first a transfer of 
ownership rights from the sovereign down to 
the people, in the days when frontiers were 
being opened all over the world, and later a 


reverse process of (reluctant) transfer of prop- 
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erty from the people back up to the sovereign, 
or the state. Mr. Webb's concept of the ver- 
tical flow of property, as presented in his SWR 
article, will be discussed in somewhat different 
form in his new book, coming off Houghton 
Mifflin’s press October 30 — The Great Fron- 
tier: Boom Hy pothesis of Modern History. 
This volume will also contain Mr. Webb's 
earlier SWR essay, “The Great Frontier and 
Modern Literature.” 

Historian Webb’s view of what has hap- 
pened to the wealth of nations during the past 
four hundred years is complemented by an 
analysis of the contemporary situation, as it 
has developed out of the immediate past, by 
economist C. F. AYRES, ‘Creeping Socialism: A 
Worm’s-Eye View” also describes the flow of 
property, if in a somewhat different sense. The 
prevailing notion of what is going on as a 
creep from private property to “socialism,” 
which is to say government ownership, pre- 
sumes that the institution of property itself — 
ow nership — is a unitary and stable affair; all 
that changes is the owner. Mr. Ayres feels that 
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BOLLINGEN SERIES 
1952 


PSYCHOLOGY AND ALCHEMY 
By C. G. Jung 
Translated by R. F. C. Hull 


The first volume to appear in the Collected Works of Jung 
Illustrated $5.50 


AFRICAN FOLKTALES AND SCULPTURE 
Folktales edited, with Introduction, by Paul Radin 


Photographs of sculpture selected, with Introduction, 
by James Johnson Sweeney 
165 Illustrations $8.50 


SELECTED PROSE OF 
HUGO VON HOFMANNSTHAL 
Introduction by Hermann Broch 
Translations by Mary Hottinger 
and James and Tania Stern $4.50 


WINDS 

By St.-John Perse 

Translated by Hugh Chisholm 
Commentaries by Paul Claudel, Gaétan Picon, 
Albert Béguin and Gabriel Bounoure 
Bilingual Edition $5.00 


EUROPEAN LITERATURE 

AND THE LATIN MIDDLE AGES 
By Ernst Robert Curtius 

Translated by Willard Trask $5.50 


DISTRIBUTED BY PANTHEON BOOKS, INC., 333 SIXTH AVE., N. Y. 14 
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this concept is inaccurate, and that those who 
are concerned about creeping socialism might 
well take note of a much more extensive and 
less publicized shift: the change ownership it- 
self is undergoing — a change, he points out, 
for which the great corporations are largely 
responsible. 

This whole business of who's got property 
and who hasn't, and how who hasn't is going 
to get it from who has it, is supplying ammuni- 
tion for a lot of political talk this fall. Among 
other issues prominent in the 1952 presidential 
race, one of the outstanding is the question of 
military versus civil life as background for the 
nation’s highest office. Does the fact that a 
man has been a professional soldier all his life 
have any bearing on how well qualified he 1s 
for the presidency? In a Gallup poll during 
the summer 70 per cent of those interviewed 
said that Eisenhower's uniform wouldn't make 
any difference, while 20 per cent thought it 
did. That should be the last word on the sub- 
ject; but remembering that the pollsters have 
not always been infallible (in 1948, for in- 
stance), we felt a thoroughgoing analysis of 
the idea might be a good thing at this particu- 
lar time. Historian PAUL F. BOLLER, JR., in 


his comments on “Professional Soldiers in the 


Cover 


“West Texas” by Thomas Hart Bén- 
ton is a new lithograph executed by the 
Missouri artist for exclusive distribu- 
tion by the $.M.U. Press (see page tii). 
In direct line of succession with his 
great 1927 canvas” Boom Town” show- 
ing the early oil excitement in Borger, 
Texas (reproduced in SWR January 
1938; now in the Enc) clopedia Britan- 
nica collection), Benton's latest print 
is a more placid but equally evocative 


representation of the contemporary 


Texas scene. 


White House,” in a sense continues a discus- 
sion he initiated in last spring’s SWR with his 


essay on the military-civil argument in the 
campaign of 1852. Following a year of resi- 
dence in New York, where he studied the 
American military tradition on a Ford Foun- 
dation grant, Mr. Boller is again teaching at 
Southern Methodist University, specializing in 
the history of ideas. 

Returning to the general subject of prop- 
erty, we present in the essay by MITCHELI 
smMitH of Midwestern University in Wichita 
Falls a glance at a phase of Civil War economic 
history that is little known and discussed some- 
what less, perhaps because the record is hardly 
a credit to anyone concerned: the phony “neu- 
tral” trade arrangement across the Texas-Mex- 
ico border by means of which the Confederacy 
for a long time hoped to secure transshipment 
of desperately needed goods from Britain, with- 
out interference from the blockading Federal 
navy. 

Reinforcing the mainly historical theme of 
this issue of SWR is the essay by PETER VIE- 
kECK, “The Aristocratic Origin of American 
Freedom,” which will appear as a chapter in 
Mr. Viereck’s forthcoming volume, Shame and 
Glory of the Intellectuals: Babbitt Junior 
versus the Rediscovery of Values (Beacon 
Press). Professor of History at Mount Holyoke 
College. Mr. Viereck is author of Meta politics: 
From the Romantics to Hitler, soon to be re- 
issued in an expanded version, and of Conser- 
vatism Revisited. SWR readers meeting him 
for the first time as essayist are already fa- 
miliar with Mr. Viereck’s poetic talents: 
awarded the Pulitzer Prize in 1949 for Terror 
and Decorum, he has just published a third 
volume of verse, The First Morning. 

Both McDONALD and FEEIE ENG- 
List consider aspects of departed ways of life, 
in the South and in Texas respectively — 
though one should hasten to state that Mrs. 
English’s recollected “Texas scene” is not too 


distant in time! Seen previously in these pages 
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as a poet, Mrs. English lives in Stephenville, 
Texas. Mr. McDonald’s report of a visit to the 
Mississippi plantation known as Longwood, 
with his thoughts on what the relic signifies 
as a symbol of forlorn and lost dreams, was 
written while he was temporarily attached to 
the staff of a Natchez newspaper. 

Another familiar by-line in SWR is that of 
FRED GIPSON of Mason, since publication of 
Hound-Dog Man (a Book-of-the-Month Club 
selection) one of the more successful novelists 
of Texas. His second novel, The Home Place, 
was tapped by another book club, and the 
movie version (called Return of the Texan) 
was being shown in all the theaters a few 
months ago. Mr. Gipson’s first published story, 
“Hard-Pressed Sam,” appeared in in 
1936 — and a rereading of this carly tale today 
is startling in its revelation of the maturity of 
style and keen feeling for rural Texas ways 
and speech that the author had even then. 
“Bad Day” is in the same genre as the stories 
of woodsy childhood and coon hunting that 
made Mr. Gipson’s talents known first in the 
pages of SWR, and later in those of Reader's 
Digest and in book form. 

Other stories in this issue have California 
and Deep South backgrounds but eastern au- 
thorship; in both cases, however, the writers 
have firsthand acquaintance with their milieus. 
JANE MAYHALL, now living in New York, 
was at a southern California college not too 
long ago. JAMFS COOK, now at the University 
of Maryland, is a former student of Hudson 
Strode’s creative writing class at the Univer- 
sity of Alabama, and was in newspaper work 
in Florida until recently. 

Poets: now living in Woodbury, Connecti 
cut, where he is on leave from the University 
of North Carolina English department to fin- 
ish a new book, CHARLES EDWARD FATON has 
been contributing verse to SWR regularly for 
a dozen years. His most recent volume, T/e 
Shadow of the Swimmer, won the Poetry So- 
ciety of America’s 1952 Ridgely Torrence me- 
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classies: Show Boat, So 
Big, Cimarron... GIANT, 
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morial award... . ELIZABETH COATSWORTH of 
Nobleboro, Maine — and sometime of New 
Mexico — is a writer of pronounced versatility, 


successful in both prose and verse intended for 


both adults and children; her fiction and poetry 


have been seen frequently in SWR. Miss Coats- 
worth’s most recent book is The Enchanted. 

.. CURTIS ZAHN lives in Malibu, California. 
... RALPH L. KINSEY, attorney by vocation 
but poet by preference, is mayor of Navarre, 
Ohio. ... JOsePH JOEL KEITH of Los Angeles 
this year published his sixth book of verse, The 
Stubborn Root... 


Ireland, Texas.... WILLARD MARSH, whose 


. WALTER R, ADAMS lives in 


story, “Beachhead in Bohemia,” appeared in 
the Summer 1952 SWR, has recently moved 
from California to Chapala in Jalisco. 

Among the reviewers: MARGARET L. HART- 
tey, SWR assistant editor, wrote an essay on 
"The Subliterature of Hate in America” in the 
Summer SWR.... HERBERT GAMBRELL, au- 


thor of Anson Jones: Last President of Texas 


vill 


and president of the Texas State Historical 
Association, teaches history at S$.M.U.... 
PAULINE RIPPY of Texas Christian University 
has written an extensive studv of “The Lingo 
of Roughneck and Driller,” part of which has 
been published by the American Dialect So- 
ciety. ... CLAUDE SIMPSON is a Texan now 
teaching English at Ohio State University. . . . 
WAYNE GARD, editorial writer for the Dallas 
Morning News, is author of Frontier Justice. 

. VERNON YOUNG of Santa Fe has long been 
interested in the cinema as an art form.... 
FRANK GOODWYN, now teaching at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, lived in Texas until re- 
cently; a former president of the Texas Folk- 
lore Society, he is author of The Devil in Texas, 
The Magic of Limping John, and Life on the 
King Ranch. ... JOHN CHAPMAN, con- 
tributing editor of SWR, is a Dallas physician 
who places the study of Texas frontier history 
perhaps foremost among his varied avocational 
interests. 
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“The Naylor Company is well and favorably known as one of the most 
progressive and successful regional book publishing houses in America.” 


RECENT NOTEWORTHY BOOKS 


SURVIVAL OF LEGENDS, By Roselle Williams THROUGH THE YEARS, By Anna Marietta Kelsey 
Crawford ($2.00) Folklore, lewends, tales of old, ($3.00) Reminiscences of the pioneer Kelsey family 
stories from the far distant pust all have had a who came to the Valley country of Texas more than 
very definite influence on our lives as we live them me hundred years avo. In this raw land they suf- 
today. This scholarly work is aimed to stimulate fered all the perils and discomforts of the Texas 
public interest in our cultural heritave of customs, frontier: Indian attecks, wild beasts, water shortage 
beliefs, rituals and festivals. The result of many and @anver of every kind. But they lived to see the 
years of study and research, the writer has given us Valley and Texas transformed into what it is today. 
a convincing book that will broaden our understand- The story will hold you spellbound. Unusual photo- 
ing of the life and literature of the Southwest. A rraphic section, really vreat Texana. 

worthwhile addition to everyone's library. 


SALLIE SCULL, On the Texas Frontier, By T 
Virginia Bradford ($2.95) colorful westertr 
xovel of the life and adventures of Sarah Jane New- 
man who was a rough-talking, ambitious ranch girl 
Historically true, all characters in the book are fic- 
tional except that of Sallie Seull. Sallie proves her- 
unlimited vision and ambition who lived to see the self capable of managing her own affairs whether 
realization of his dreams, Gus Glasscock dreamed a it be raising horses, smuggling cotton into Mexico 
dream a dream of oil under the sea but read or managing any one of her husbands. Not a duli 
the book. Mrs. Glasscock has written, in vivid, color- passage in the book. 

fal style, a significant book that will not be for- 

votten 


TEXAS WILDCATTER, A, by Lucille Glasscock 
($2.50) A fascinating saga of the Texas oil fields. 
It is a chronicle of events, the story of a man's life 

his failures and successes; the recording of a life 
of undaunted courage and fortitude; of a man with 


DANNIE, by Madeline Darrough Horn ($2.50) A 
tale of the Galveston hurricane of 1900. A’ fasecinat- 
ing book for young folks of Junior High age but of 
intense interest to all Texans, particularly those old- 
timers who can still reeall those tragic days on 
Treasure Island. Fietion founded on fact, it is filled 
with excitement from cover to cover. 


ODESSA: CITY OF DREAMS. By Velma Barrett and 
Hazel Oliver ($2.75) Ir, the early ISS0's Odessa 
was just a “eattle-stop” on the Texas and Pacifie 
Railroad. But the settlers were dreamers of dreams. 
There was the dream of far-reaching fields of golden 
vrain, the dream of a vroup of religious zealots who 
saw in Odessa a second Zion, the dreams of the cattle- 
men, ond finally the dreams of oil. Some dreams 
faded, others came true. Rich in biography and story 
this book will bring back vivid memories to those 
remaining pioneers who have lived to see the fulfill- 
ment of their dreams. To the younger generation, it 
will be the inspiration for an even greater future. 


BRUSH OF ANGELS’ WINGS, THE, By Roland 
Windell ($2.50) — This is the life story of a country 
doctor. In particular, it is the life of Dr. W. D. Biggs 
of Lometa, Texas. But even more, it is a portrayal 
of the lives of those thousands of early pioneers in 
the medical field the country doctors of America. 
An interesting, intensely human story that deserves 
careful reading by all thinking Americans. 


At all Bookstores 


THE NAYLOR COMPANY 


Write for New Brochure Book Publishers to the Southwest 


“TEXAN’S LIBRARY” 918 North St. Mary's Street 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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Recuerdos of a Brush Child 


EFFIE D. ENGLISH 


OUR CABIN and smokehouse stood in a small, 
bare clearing, with no fence separating the 
smooth sand of the “yard” from the brush; 
and trails led off into the low thickets which 
spread to the east and south. At intervals the 
trails widened into small open spaces which 
were ideal playrooms, and in these spots my 
younger brother and I played endlessly. 

If my mother ever came to check up on us 
to see if we were all right, we were never aware 
of it, for we always telt we were on our own 
in the Great Woods, when we played in the 
brush. Children today, even at play, are so 
hedged in and supervised by nosey adults, in 
the name of safety, that it is small wonder 
many grow up with little understanding of 
themselves or their world, and lacking in con- 
fidence that they will be able, by themselves, 
to cope with any situation which arises. It was 
a good thing to feel alone, and know we were 
dependent on nobody but ourselves for hours 
at a time. We were sure there were dangers 
in the brush; thorns and spines and rough 
branches to watch out for. And rattlesnakes! 
I cannot remember when I did not know what 
a rattlesnake was, to recognize and respect; 
but we were not terrified of snakes. They were 
just in our world, and we learned to remember 
about them and their ways. Tales of panthers 
were enough to give us good cold chills, but 
we never really saw one in our brush. Our 


THE TEXAS SCENE 


feeling for them was the same delicious kind 
of dread we felt when our Mexican equivalent 
of the modern baby sitter would say, “If vou 
don’t behave the coyote will get you!” 

When I was perhaps five, and my brother 
younger, we spent several summer mornings 
playing on the hot sand of one of our trail 
clearings, where we would stay until the sun 
was too high for the brush to protect us. This 
was a special place, for above it towered a 
dead mesquite at least fourteen feet high, and 
its exposed roots made interesting places to 
put things. On the sand beneath a low bush was 
something that charmed my brother and me 
immensely; it was a pile of “bug-shirts.”” This 
must have been the scene of a mass shucking 
off of exoskeletons by a whole army of locusts, 
for their “shirts” by the hundreds were heaped 
under one bush for us. As they were all split 
neatly down the back, we would stick them on 
to the ends of all our fingers, until we were 
each adorned with ten bug-shirt thimbles, and 
after that we would make conversation for our 
twenty assembled bugs; or we would line them 
up in the sand or hang them on twigs as orna- 
ments. There was no end to the bug-shirt 
games. 

One morning my brother and I were not 
talking at all but sitting quietly in the sand 
adjusting bug-shirts to the ends of our fingers, 
when an enormous shadow moved over the 
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clearing; the sound of powerful wings made 
us look up to see a magnificent Mexican eagle 
perched in the old dead mesquite. | do not 
know what sort of impression two skinny brush 
kids, staring agape, spread fingers adorned with 
bug-shirts, made on Sr. ./guila, but he was an 
awesome sight to us. Golden brown in the sun, 
he looked at us with fierce amber eyes, as if 
considering whether the two of us together 
would make him a decent meal. The beak and 
talons curved in terrible hooks as he regarded 
us through unearthly, cruel, yellow eyes. We 
never moved, staring transfixed until he finally 
decided we were not worth the effort and, 
spreading wings which seemed to us to cover 
the sky, flew away. We burned the trail for 
home, and for days not even bug-shirts could 
lure us back to that clearing. 

An older brother used to build houses for us 
in the brush, and let us play with him as long 
as we kept quiet. | suppose he was the one out 
of our family of six noisy children who deeply 
loved quiet, and as long as M. and I never 
giggled or acted wild, we could share the play- 
houses. He would clear a spot, leaving four 
tall mesquite saplings to form corner posts in a 
rough square, and we gathered brush to make 
an arbor roof. Four short green mesquite stobs 
stuck in the ground made the legs of chairs, 
for which we laced woven seats of green Span- 
ish dagger leaf strips. A great deal of thought, 
and much discussion, went into the selection 
of the position of these chairs, because they 
could not be moved. It always worked out that 
smoke from our fire blew into our eyes, and 
we had to sit on the ground elsewhere; yet we 
always made the chairs with elaborate care. 

We ate many odd meals in these brush 
houses: boiled pigeon, for example, done to 
the toughest, blackest indigestibility but rel- 
ished along with cold biscuits, onions, and cof - 
fee. We often roasted the thick stalk of the 
Spanish dagger flower, and found it to be good 
with bacon and onions. Onions, coffee, and 
cold bread were the staples brought from my 


mother’s kitchen; to these we added whatever 
came to hand. In a laboriously built trap with 
a figure 4 trigger, baited with corn, we were 
sometimes lucky enough to catch doves or 
“fee larks” (meadow or field larks). With his 
Sears, Roebuck .22 rifle my brother N. was a 
dead shot for rabbits, which we ate boiled or 
roasted—usually boiled, for that took less trou- 
ble cooking. We once cooked a redbird, which 
is red all through. This horrifies me now, but 
we ate him then with solemn detachment; 
neither sentiment nor morals seemed to enter 
into the thing at the time, just curiosity and 
busy-ness. Then, too, if you are just plain hun- 
gry, meat is meat. 

All through the year in the brush there are 
small berries and fruits. A thicket of coma 
bushes yielded coma berries, like tiny black 
olives, which we chewed but did not eat. The 
acrid granjeno berries we thought delicious, 
and we once made a beautiful little Christmas 
tree of shiny green granjeno in fruit. From the 
banks of a gully we dug little “sweet potatoes,” 
which were sweet and good raw; these may 
have been large nodules of nut grass. 

A dish we cooked after spring rains was 
prickly pear (nopal) and onions, scrambled 
with eggs. For this concoction we gathered the 
tender stems of the nopal before even the ti- 
niest prickles came on; cut up and combined 
with onions, these were fried in bacon grease 
until both were brown, and then eggs were 
added and scrambled to dryness. This was good 
eating after a morning spent gathering brush 
or lacing chair seats. There were probably in- 
numerable vitamins in this succulent dish; | 
have never read a discussion of the nutritive 
value of nopal. 

The most delightful fruit of all was the 
pitahaya, or strawberry cactus. These gray- 
green, spined plants grow in low, thick clumps, 
and in season are a mass of gorgeous rose-col- 
ored blossoms, each of which sits on top of a 
tiny fruit. As the fruit grows and matures, the 


flower slowly withers and dries into a little 
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twist of papery brown petals. The fruit itself is 
covered with slender, sharp spines, but as the 
fruit ripens, the thorns are loosened. To test 
for ripeness we tested the spines; when they 
were easily knocked off, the fruit was ripe. A 
brush child learns to do this without getting a 
single spine in his fingers. 

How sweet and lush these fruits were to 
peel and eat on the spot; a heaping bowl of 
them, sugared lightly and covered with cream, 
was out of this world! The small globes of 
peeled fruit were whitish pink shading to red 
pink—depending on ripeness and growing con- 
ditions—with seeds tiny as those of a banana 
all through them. They are the most delicate 
of fruit to recall; the first time I ever tasted 
strawberries, I thought: ‘They are almost as 
good as pitahayas!” 

A story connected with pitahayas was an 
impressive part of my childhood, too. In the 
brush, any tree which attained any appreciable 
height above the surrounding growth usually 
acquired some history which was embodied in 
its name. One such tree, a mesquite, became 
known to us as the Scalping Tree. Wholly fic- 
titious as the tale must surely have been, this 
mesquite was represented to us as being “the 
tree where Indians scalped people.” As proo’ 
of this, pitahayas growing in its shadow turned 
the darkest red of any in that section of brush, 
presumably dyed with the blood of long gone 
victims of the deadly tomahawks. We watched 
these pitahayas so long before we had the cour- 
age to try them that they finally became irre- 
sistibly red and ripe; when at last we dared 
eat them, we felt we shared a guilt approach- 
ing that involved in eating fruit of the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil! The excite- 
ment of such headlong depravity added im- 
mensely to the enjoyment of the fruit, the 
deviltry of it being as delicious as the flavor. 
These particular pitahayas were never eaten 
with sugar and cream; that would have given 
an unbearable cloak of respectability to an 
continued on page 33% 
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ANYTHING that Reinhold Niebuhr writes is of 
more than ordinary interest, and it is not sur- 
prising that his latest book, The Irony) of 
American History, attracted immediate and 
widespread attention in a variety of quarters, 
ranging from the book sections of our popular 
magazines and newspapers to the more esoteric 
pages of the little “highbrow” magazines. It 
is unquestionably one of the most brilliant and 
provocative books to issue from the press in 
months, and it will be pondered and discussed 
tor some time to come. 

In dealing with the position of the United 
States in the present world crisis, Dr. Niebuhr 
has utilized the basic presuppositions of what 
he calls “Christian realism” to formulate an 
“ironic” view of human life and history and 
has applied it to an interpretation of American 
ideas and interests as they have unfolded in 
time. These presuppositions, long familiar to 
students of Niebuhr, state that (1) our reach 
is always beyond our grasp, ie. “the recalei- 
trant forces of the historical drama have a 
power and persistence beyond our reckoning” 


and it is forever impossible to bring the whole 
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ot human history under the control of the hu- 
man will; and (2) the modern “progressivist™ 
view of human nature as fallen “innocence,” to 
be restored to grace in a political and social 
Eden through “scientific” reform of human 
institutions and through education, is both 
talse and inadequate for democratic theory, and 
must be replaced by the older and profounder 
Christian concept of original sin (“the am- 
biguity of human virtue”) according to which 
noble ideals and rational objectives are in- 
variably and inevitably corrupted by the sel- 
fish elements in human nature. Man, in other 
words, is not God; and, as Pascal said many 
vears ago, “the unfortunate thing is that he 
who would act the angel acts the brute.” Or, 
according to Niebuhr, the fool. 

Since in any given situation human beings 
are neither totally rational nor capable of com- 
plete disinterestedness, no matter how exalted 
the ideal, and since human destiny is enveloped 
in mystery, whose ultimate meaning is never 
identical with immediate human aspirations, 
the pretensions of modern man that he is fully 

aster of his own destiny and his correspond- 
ing ft lure to recognize the limits of his power, 
wisdom, and virtue have led in the modern 
world to a succession of ineluctable ironies 
(U.S.) where they have not been converted 
into pure evil (U.S.S.R.). Thus, in America, 
we are confronted with a series of ironic 
situations, (1) Although theoretically we re- 
ject the materialist philosophy of Marxism. 
“we are rather more successful practitioners 
of materialism as a working creed than the 
communists, who have failed so dismally in 
raising the general standards of well-being.” 
(2) Although in theory we have espoused and 
continue to espouse laissez faire individualism 
as the road to social harmony and justice, what 
harmony and justice we have achieved in our 


society have been at the consistent expense of 
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our theory. (3) Our technical efficiency, 
which has so successfully advanced our well- 
being, has also placed us at the center of tragic 
developments in world history, thus frustra- > 
ting our continued pursuit of domestic happi- 
ness. (4) The United States, without par- 


ticularly seeking the position, has become the = 

most powerful nation in the world and yet is , 

less completely master of its own destiny than 

it was in its infancy. (5) A nation which has 

always thought of itself as somehow peculiarly ’ 

“virtuous” — uncontaminated by the vices 

and corruptions of the Old World — finds it- 

self today in a situation in which it is accused 

of being “imperialistic” by a good part of Asia 

and is suspected by its European allies at times 

of being irresponsibly warlike, and in which, ’ 

finally, it can in fact exercise the “virtue” of N 

world responsibility only by “courting the 

prospective guilt of the atomic bomb.” 
But the crowning irony is that the illusions 

of our own liberal creed — faith in limitless 

human social perfectibility — are in 

reality only “milder forms” of the illusions and 

pretensions of our ideological foe, Marxism- 

Leninism-Stalinism. The Marxist dream of a ’ 

sudden leap through proletarian revolution and 

the abolition of private property (return to 

original sinlessness) into a utopia in which, ac- a 

cording to Engels, there will be ‘no soldiers, 

no gendarmes, policemer, prefects or 

judges, no prisons, laws or lawsuits,” has led in K 

practice to the perpetration of unprecedented 

cruelties and barbarities on the part of Stalinist , 

ruling circles when frustrated by the fact 

that the “logic” of history has not conformed 

to this world view. The state, it turns out . 

must be made as brutal and vicious as possible ’ 

before it is allowed to “wither away”; there aa 


must be more soldiers, gendarmes, policemen, 
and prisons than ever before, apparently, be- 
fore there can be none. A kind of political 
“antinomianism.” inherent in any utopian 


scheme, places those infused with Marxian 


grace (the Stalinist elite) beyond ordinary con- 
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cepts of good and evil, and converts what 
started out as a noble dream of total liberation 
into a nightmare of total slavery. Yet Ameri- 
can liberai thought, too, has cherished similar 
dangerous illusions about human perfectibility 
and the possibility of managing the whole of 
man’s historical destiny, and if the totalitarian 
implications of the utopian “taint” in our own 
creed have not led to catastrophe, as in the 
case of Russia, it has been due in good measure 
to the fact that we have practiced better than 
we preached, i.c., we have consistently re- 
jected theory for common sense in any given 
pragmatic situation. 

There is, of course, nothing new in an 
“ironic” approach to American history. Charles 
Beard was fundamentally an ironist; he was at 
his best in tearing aside the veil of appearances 
concealing the realities of our national history 
and in exposing the paradoxes involved in the 
best-laid plans and pretensions of many of our 


most esteemed wise men. But Niel uhr has done 
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more than this; he has enlarged the ironic ap- 
proach into a comprehensive world view 
which, he asserts, is the essence of the Christian 
view of human history. Irony, he says, consists 
of “apparently fortuitous incongruities in life 
which are discovered, upon closer examination, 
to be not merely fortuitous” but causally re- 
lated to the weakness, vanity, or pretensions of 
the human participants. “If virtue becomes 
vice through some hidden defect in the virtue; 
if strength becomes weakness because of the 
vanity to which strength may prompt the 
mighty man or nation; if wisdom becomes 
folly because it does not know its own limits 
—in all such cases the situation is ironic.” 
The Biblical interpretation of the human situ- 
ation is ironic rather than tragic or pathetic, 
says Niebuhr, because it holds that evil in 
human history is the result of man’s wrong use 
of his unique capabilities, his failure to recog- 
nize the limits of his capacities of power, wis- 


dom, and virtue, his proneness to forget that 
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‘Tradition—a concept nurtured by stories in news- 
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to a large extent by David Crockett. Sam Houston, 
and Big-Foot Wallace. 
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he is creature as well as creator and that “the 
whole drama of human history is under the 
scrutiny of a divine judge who laughs at 
human pretensions without being hostile to 
human aspirations.” 

What are the implications—the pragmatic 
consequences—ot this ironic world view for 
human conduct? Detection of the ironic cle- 
ments m a situation, Niebuhr believes, may 
lead to an awareness of the “hidden vanity or 
pretensions” involved, thus to a possible “abate- 
ment of the pretensions, which means contri- 
tion” and the dissolving of the irony. For ex- 
imple, Abraham Lincoln’s utter lack of malice, 
his “charity for all” in the midst of bitter fra- 
tricidal strife, grew out of an_ essentially 
Christian ironic point of view; it was simply 
impossible for him, with his awareness of the 
irony of a situation in W hich both sides dur- 
ing the Civil War “read the same Bible and 


pray to the same God,” to adopt the policy of 


hatred and revenge which his more “idealistic,” 


\vin 


more “virtuous,” i.e., morally pretentious, as- 
sociates urged upon him. In the present crisis, 
Americans should not only avoid fleeing the 
responsibilities of power because the use of 
power involves guilt; they should in addition 
avoid refusing to recognize the limits of their 
possibilities and attempting to seek greater 
power than that given to mortals. At all times 
they should keep in mind the ironic tendency 
of virtues to turn into vices when too com- 
placently relied upon, and of power to become 
“vexatious” if the wisdom directing it is 
trusted too complacently. ‘The ironic ele- 
ments in American history can be overcome, 
in short, only if American idealism comes to 
terms with the limits of all human striving, 
the fragmentariness of all human wisdom, the 
precariousness of all historic configurations of 
power, and the mixture of good and evil in all 
human virtue.” 

Personally, I find little in Niebuhr’s an- 
alysis with which to disagree. It is true that 
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because of the nature of his own commitments 
he fails to detect certain additional ironies in 
American history which seem to me as obvious 
as those he has cited: the irony, for example, 
in the fact that the Wilson-Roosevelt-Truman 
policy of world pacification involves, ulti- 
mately, a policy of “waging perpetual war on 


behalf of perpetual peace,” since aggressors, 
like the poor, are always with us. His rather 
hasty dismissal of George F. Kennan’s recent 
critique of the utopian elements in American 
foreign policy—so much in accord, actually, 
‘vith Niebuhr’s own line of approach—seems 
to me one of the few real weaknesses in the 
book. And is there not irony also in a situation 
in which “nationalists” like General MacAr- 
thur clamor for consistent adherence to the 
“internationalist” policy of punishing the ag- 
gressors, while Truman and Acheson shrink 
from following out the logic of a position 
which took them into Korea in the first place? 
(I happen to share the Truman-Acheson point 
of view in this particular instance, but it is 
not without its ironic elements. ) 
Nevertheless, with Niebuhr’s general an- 
alysis | have no quarrel. Frankly, | do not see 
how it is possible to be an intelligent observer 
today without possessing a strong sense of 
irony. This involves, after all, an awareness of 
the complexities of human life and history; 
we have had enough, I should think, of “ter- 
rible simplifiers” in the modern world. Those 
idealists among us who cannot hitch their 
wagons to anything but stars or who refuse to 
strive for pie unless it is in the sky will, pre- 
sumably, characterize Niebuhr as a pessimist 
and a reactionary. But the significance of Nie- 
buhr’s world view is that although it empha- 
sizes human fallibilities (“original sin”), it 
is provisionally, if not ultimately, optimistic. 


It avoids the “block universes” of Hegel and 
Marx and the enervating fatalism of Spengler 
and Henry Adams. It presents us with a par- 


tially “open” universe—man is creator as well 
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as creature—in which, by the detection and 


resolution of ironic dilemmas, it is possible for 
us to go on to “better,” if never “perfect,” sit- 
uations. 


For those who believe that Washington was 
greater than Napoleon because he knew the 
limits of power, that the Founding Fathers 


were wiser than the Marxists because they 
knew the limits of wisdom, and that Lincoln 
was more virtuous than Thaddeus Stevens be- 
cause he knew the limits of virtue, the validity 
of Niebuhr’s insights will be undebatable. 
Those lacking the moral and intellectual cour- 
age to face the fact of human limitations— 
the impossibility of ever bridging the gap be- 
tween ideology and utopia—and still fight on 
will, of course, shrink from the conclusions of 
his Christian ironism. It would be too much, 
I suppose, to expect all of our wise men—so- 


ciologists, psychologists, economists, states- 


men—to possess themselves of the humility 
and charity deriving from an ironic outlook. 
As Niebuhr points out, it is much more diffi- 
cult for the participant—the “‘engaged”— 
than for the observer to perceive ironic ele- 


ments in situations in which he is involved. 


Yet this much at least is true: without a 


modicum of ironic insight on the part of our 


wise men, it is doubtful whether American 
civilization can survive the perils of the pres- 
ent world crisis. 


Paul F. Boller, Jr. 
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““TROUBLEMAKERS” of Forster and Ep- 
stein’s Anti-Defamation League report on in- 
tolerance in America in 1951 are those who, 
from positions at either the far right or the 


far left, use the tools of racial and religious 
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prejudice to sabotage the unity of the nation. 
“Among these,” say the authors, 


are the unashamed sellers of racial and religious 
hate.... Their language is violent and fre- 
quently hysterical. In some instances they have 
become so obsessed with their prejudices that 
they see the world as one of sinister plots 
and conspiracies—Jewish, Catholic, or Negro, 
as the case may be. They feel it their mission to 
convince everyone of the monstrous “truth” 
they have discovered. ... They may appear to 
be clowns; they may be scoffed at by the more 
intelligent reader as quacks and mountebanks; 
but their impact is considerable. The unsus- 
pecting recipient of their hate literature is not 
likely to know how absurd a figure they cut, 
and how limited the constituency for which 
they pretend to speak. Yet each year such hate 
publications find their way into at least half 
a million American homes, and well over two 
million persons read them. ... As the creators 
of many public misconceptions, therefore, 
these propagandists cannot be dismissed as 
crackpots of no importance. 


SOUTHWEST Revieu 


In order that the personalities of those who 
turn to this sort of propaganda may be under- 
stood, the authors present a series of studies of 
selected troublemakers. Among the anti-Sem- 
ites so examined are Forrest C. Sammons, re- 
tired building contractor of West Virginia, 
who sends out anti-Semitic “Open Letters”; 
Benjamin H. Freedman of New York, who 
has become the financial “angel” of Conde 
McGinley’s fantastically scurrilous Common 
Sense; and, as an example of the “dozens of lit- 
tle known quasi-professional troublemakers 
scattered in various communities in the na- 
tion” who spend their time gathering and send- 
ing out anti-Semitic material, Mrs. Helen P. 
Lasell, Long Island clubwoman. 

Anti-Catholics discussed at length include 
Harrison Parker, who conducts a congrega- 
tionless, meetingless church called “The Puri- 
tan Church—the Church of America” in 
Washington, D. C., publishes the Liberty Bell, 
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a violently anti-Catholic paper, and has created 
a “Protestant Embassy” in Washington; Har- 
vey H. Springer, “‘hell-fire-and-brimstone”’ 
anti-Catholic preacher from a suburb of Den- 
ver; and Edward James Smythe, Washington 
promoter and founder of a host of organiza- 
tions raising money through anti-Catholic 
appeals. 

In the anti-Negro field the authors describe 
the activities of Joseph Beauharnais, Chicago 
leather goods manufacturer who heads the 
“White Circle League” and publishes its bulle- 
tin, the White Circle News; Judge George W. 
Armstrong of Fort Worth and Natchez, who 
has written and published a stream of anti- 
Negro, anti-Semitic, and antidemocratic books 
and pamphlets; Frank Ellison Best of Indian- 
apolis; and John W. Hamilton of St. Louis, 
former lieutenant of Gerald L. K. Smith, whose 
“Citizens Protective Association” aims at 
measures for the disenfranchisement of the 
Negro. 

In addition to these open and unashamed 
hatemongers there exists a network of trouble- 
makers among publicists, pamphlet writers, 
and lobbyists, who attempt to deny their own 
bigotry and antidemocratic bias at the same 
time that they co-operate with the cruder trou- 
blema'.ers whom in public they disown. The 
meml ers of this network will be found prais- 
ing each other, exchanging literature, quoting 
from each other's books, advertising in each 
other’s journals, and helping to distribute each 
other's hate propaganda. Forster and Epstein 
choose for examination three of the most 
prominent of these men—Merwin K. Hart, 
Gerald L. K. Smith, and Joseph P. Kamp—and 
analyze their relationships among themselves 
and with other network members such as Allen 
Zoll, Upton Close, Myron Fagan, Conde Me- 
Ginley, C. Leon de Aryan, George Van Horn 
Moseley, Gerald Winrod, Robert Donner, and 
Robert H. Williams. They show how, by mu- 


tually laudatory references and by echoing each 


other’s ideas, these propagandists help build 
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reputations for each other and bolster each 
other’s distorted and hate-filled views on im- 
portant issues. 

The troublemakers discussed so far are of 
the extreme right. But from the left come the 
Communists, attempting to play on religious 
and racial feeling for their own purposes. They 
are, the authors point out, “major troublemak- 
ers in the field of human relations, particularly 
in matters dealing with civil rights. ... When 
American Communists enter the ranks of 
those who genuinely support civil rights, they 
do so with malice aforethought and with de- 
liberate intent to confuse.” They have used 
such cases as those of the Trenton Six and the 
Scottsboro boys for their own propaganda, 
elbowing aside the NAACP and other legiti- 
mate organizations which were interested sim- 
ply in procuring justice. Nevertheless, “with 
all their activities purportedly in support of 
Negro rights, the Communists have failed dis- 
mally in carrying out their instructions from 
above to infiltrate among the Negroes and also 
in getting them into the Party.” The same 
failure has attended Communist efforts to in- 
filtrate and win over Jewish groups. 

A chapter of particularly timely interest is 
that dealing with the use of racial and religious 
prejudice in election campaigns. Analyses of 
county and state campaigns of 1950 in which 
bigotry was employed as a political weapon 
furnish an excellent background for the un- 
derstanding of similar attacks now being made 
against presidential candidates. Another en- 
lightening chapter on troublemaker techniques 
contains the dramatic story of the attempt to 
smear Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg and prevent 
her confirmation as Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense in charge of manpower. Through the 
detailed account of the hearings held before 
the Senate Armed Services Committee, which 
had to pass on her appointment, the machin- 
ery of the smear and the involvement of va- 

continued on page 340 
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Professional Soldiers in the White House 


PAUL F. BOLLER, JR. 


NO SOONER had General of the Army 
Dwight D. Eisenhower indicated his will- 
ingness to accept the Republican nomina- 
tion in the 1952 “presidentiad” than an 
old question, analyzed, discussed, and 
debated in a series of presidential cam- 
paigns during the nineteenth century, was 
raised once again: is it expedient for a 
democratic republic, with traditions of 
civilian supremacy over the military, to 
entrust its highest civilian office to a pro- 
fessional military man? 

The reaction to Eisenhower’s announce- 
ment was almost immediate. President 
Truman made cryptic references at a press 
conference to the campaign of 1852 in 
which professional soldier Winfield Scott 
was ingloriously defeated in his bid for 
the presidency. New York Post columnist 
Max Lerner, while not seeing any intrinsic 
danger in having a general in the White 
House, was nevertheless eager that Eisen- 
hower at once assume civilian garb: 


We live surrounded by a landscape dotted with 
soldiers enough. If Ike really means to be some- 
thing other than a general, it is time he donned 
civilian attitudes when confronted by the high 
chance of becoming a civilian president. Mili- 
tary dedication, military language, and mili- 
tary ways of thought are fine in their place, 
but their place is not the Presidential cam- 


paign. 


SOUTHWEST Review 


The liberal Nation went beyond Lerner 
in finding the prospect of a professional 
soldier in the White House “disturbing.” 
Although conceding that Eisenhower 
lacked the “mannerisms” and “arrogance” 
of the “man on horseback,” it insisted that 


Eisenhower is not only a general; he belongs 
to the military. He was trained at West Point, 
and his entire career, with the exception of the 
brief interlude at Columbia University, has 
been spent in uniform. He was a tactful com- 
mander of a coalition of armed forces, but he 
has had no experience with political parties or 
political administration. The Eisenhower jacket 
may be less brassy than the gold braid on Mac- 
Arthur’s cap, but it is still part of a uniform. 
... General Eisenhower may not want to rep- 
resent the Pentagon in the White House, but 
how can he help it? The circumstances of the 
time... tend to make any President, even a 
civilian and a democrat, a tool of the military. 
If there was reason, as we believed and stated, 
to be concerned about the appointment of 
General Marshall as Secretary of State, there is 
much more reason to be concerned about the 
presence today of a regular Army officer in 
the White House. 


John M. Swomley, Jr., writing for the 
Christian Century, expressed similar fears 
that an Eisenhower in the White House 
might become the “spokesman” for the 
army philosophy: “When General Eisen- 
hower speaks, he will speak not so much 
as a Republican but as the army’s ‘elder 
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statesman.’ The Chicago Tribune, in a 
rare burst of scholarly activity, dug up a 
quotation from Morison and Commager’s 
Growth of the American Re public for edi- 
torial use to the effect that our General- 
Presidents since Andrew Jackson have 
generally been undistinguished. By the 
time an Eisenhower rally was held at 
Madison Square Garden in New York in 
February, an organization calling itself 
the “Non-Partisan Committee against a 
Military President” was ready to go into 
action on a picket line. Meanwhile, Gen- 
eral of the Army Douglas MacArthur, in 
what Senator Tobey of New Hampshire 
termed a “left-handed slap” at Eisen- 
hower (but what others named a “Doug- 
in-the-manger” attitude), raised his dra- 
matic voice to call for a leader skilled in 
“the science of civil government.” In 
another slap, not so left-handed, the for- 
mer proconsul in Japan warned 
ominously: 


It would be a tragic development indeed if this 
generation were forced to look to a rigidity of 
military dominance and discipline to redeem 
it from the tragic failure of a civilian admin- 
istration. It might well destroy our historic and 
wise concept which holds to the supremacy of 
civil power. 


Supporters of Eisenhower’s candidacy 
naturally found all of this extremely irri- 
tating. Certainly it would not be difficult 
for them to demonstrate that many of 
those expressing apprehensions about a 
professional soldier in the White House 
were motivated by reasons less exalted 
than steadfast devotion to the abstract 
principle of civilian supremacy. Oppo- 
nents of Eisenhower’s candidacy within 
the Republican party before the July con- 
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vention were, of course, bound to take 
this line of approach at some point, and 
it is entirely fair to ask what page in Mori- 
son and Commager the editors of the 
Chicago Tribune would have turned to 
had Douglas MacArthur been the general 
in question. It could also be argued, per- 
haps not conclusively, that the Nation’s 
lack of enthusiasm for our present foreign 
policy (a policy generally endorsed by 
General Eisenhower) and its sharp disap- 
proval of the General’s ultraconservative 
position on most domestic issues were more 
influential in shaping its attitude than any 
simple dedication to civilian supremacy 
over the military in our national govern- 
ment. It is clear, too, that the pacifist- 
anarchist philosophy motivating Mr. 
Swomley and the “Non-Partisan Commit- 
tee against a Military President” would 
apply with equal force against anyone, 
even a simon-pure civilian, who was ever 
likely to receive a presidential nomination 
in this admittedly un-Gandhian nation. 
General MacArthur’s oblique attack does 
not, of course, require any further com- 
ment, and President Truman’s position is 
clear enough: he is a Democrat. 

Greatly exasperated by the “yatter 
against a military man in the White 
House” that followed Eisenhower’s bid for 
the Republican nomination, Time an- 
nounced in what I take to be an editorial 
(it is difficult at times to know what is and 
what is not editorial material in most of 
our hebdomadal news magazines) that the 
“supposed American tradition” against 
generals in the White House “is not a 
tradition”: 


The U. S. has always been and is now strongly 
anti-militaristic, in the sense that it is against 
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a military state. This has never been taken to 
mean that military men are barred or tainted as 
candidates for political office. Americans are 
aware of defects in “the military mind” just as 
they are of “the legal mind” and “the political 
mind.” What matters is the individual, not his 
profession. 

The “tradition,” if there was one, Time 
declared—with a frown at President Tru- 
man, whose remarks about the 1852 cam- 
paign had set off the discussion—had been 
as conspicuous in the breach as in the 
observance: no less than nine of the thirty- 
two men thus far elected to the White 
House were generals. 


IT 1s perfectly true, as Time points out, 
that nine of our Presidents have been gen- 
erals. Strictly speaking, however, only two 
of these — Zachary Taylor and Ulysses 
Grant — were professional soldiers who 
went directly from the regular army into 
presidential politics, and Grant is our sole 
example of a West Pointer in the White 
House. To be sure, three of the other Gen- 
eral-Presidents cited by Time — Wash- 
ington, Jackson, and William Henry Har- 
rison — had achieved considerable mili- 
tary fame before entering the White 
House, particularly Washington; but 
their contemporaries were doubtless cor- 
rect in viewing them as citizen-soldiers, 
not professionals, since they had spent 
many years in civilian pursuits and dis- 
played their talents in a variety of non- 
military posts before being elevated to the 
presidency. The other four General-Presi- 
dents mentioned by Time—Pierce, Hayes, 
Garfield, and Benjamin Harrison — are 
still less pertinent to any fruitful study 
of “the military mind” in the White 
House, for although all of them served 
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long enough in the army to rise at least 
to the rank of brigadier general, soldier- 
ing played only a minor part in their 
careers and they were first and foremost 
politicians when they entered the presi- 
dential lists. At any rate, this is the way 
nineteenth-century Americans viewed 
their candidacies. In the campaign ora- 
tions of the last century a sharp distinc- 
tion was invariably made between citizen 
soldiers like Washington and Jackson and 
professionals like Taylor and Grant. 

Daniel Webster, for example, saw some- 
thing unprecedented in his party’s choice 
of a professional soldier for the political 
battle of 1848. As a Whig he had no alter- 
native but to support General Taylor, 
hero of the Mexican War, but he did so 
with no great enthusiasm. “General Tay- 
lor,” he declared, 


is a military man—and a military man merely. 
He has had no training in civil affairs; he has 
performed no functions of a civil nature, under 
the constitution of his country; he has been 
known,—and is known,—oply by his brilliant 
achievements at the head of an Army.... It is 
the first instance in our history, in which any 
man of mere military character has been pro- 
posed for that high office. 


After contrasting Taylor’s “professional- 
ism” with the careers of Washington and 
William Henry Harrison (he could not 
bring himself to mention his old enemy 
General Jackson), Webster concluded 
regretfully that Taylor’s nomination was 
“not fit to be made”; it “stands by itself, 
— without precedent, and without justi- 
fication from anything in our previous 
history.” Supporters of Lewis Cass, the 
Democratic nominee, were of course de- 
lighted to have Webster provide them 
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with ammunition to use against his own 
party’s candidate, and they gleefully took 
up the phrase “nomination not fit to be 
made” and made it the point of departure 
for numerous campaign speeches and 
pamphlets. 

Twenty years later when another mili- 
tary hero, General Grant, received the 
presidential nomination on the Republican 
ticket, it was no longer possible to con- 
tend that a professional soldier in the 
White House was “without precedent.” It 
was still possible, however, to say that it 
was “without justification,” and Grant’s 
opponents were not long in reviving the 
old arguments against a military candidate 
that had played so conspicuous a part in 
the “campaign oratory” of 1848. There 
is surprisingly little in the current mili- 
tary argument against General Eisenhower 
that was not stated in greater detail and 
with more warmth in the campaigns of 
1848 and 1868. 

The principal objections to Taylor and 
Grant as military candidates fell into three 
categories. First, there was the apprehen- 
sion that a victorious general, once com- 
fortably established in. the White House, 
might follow in the footsteps of Caesar 
(or Cromwell or Napoleon) and set him- 
self up as military dictator of the land. 
The fear of military dictatorship was an 
old one in the United States. Partly it 
grew out of the English experience during 
the civil wars of the seventeenth century, 
and partly out of American experience 
with British military rule in Boston in the 
days before the American Revolution. 
This fear hardened into a kind of doctrine 
during the Revolution when, at times, 
members of the Continental Congress 
appeared to fear their own army as much 
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as, if not more than, the British redcoats. 
That there was a genuine danger of some 
sort of military coup in the chaotic 
months following the victory at York- 
town has been amply demonstrated by 
historians of the period, and it was nat- 
urally very much in the minds of the 
Founding Fathers as they met in 1787 to 
draw up a constitution for the new nation. 
One can learn a lot about a people from 
the political abuse it indulges in — per- 
haps as much as from its laws and songs 
— and during the first part of the nine- 
teenth century no word occupied a higher 
place in the litany of political invective 
than the word “Caesar.” 

Thus, Taylor was a “military autocrat,” 
according to a frenetic pamphlet entitled 
A Northern No!, published very early in 
the 1848 campaign, and the Whigs were 
exposing the American republic to fright- 
ful dangers by putting forth such a can- 
didate. “You are responsible to your suc- 
cessors, to posterity, to the world. By 
nominating Gen. Taylor, you are 
debauching the popular mind. You are 
leading this people to their political 
destruction.” There was something 
ominous in the fact that Taylor had not 
“feigned a little modesty, and, like Caesar 
and Cromwell, affected to put away the 
crown he secretly resolved to clutch.” 

Similarly with Grant in 1868. Even 
before his nomination, the New York 
Nation was warning the Republicans 
against turning to the “man on horse- 
back,” and once the campaign actually got 
under way, the favorite argument of 
Grant’s opponents was that once in the 
White House, he would proclaim himself 
“uncrowned emperor” and lead the repub- 
lic to its ruin. Amusingly, Grant’s wife 
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had fallen into the habit of calling her 
husband “Caesar” after Appomattox, but 
so unpopular was this word in 1868 that 
she soon found it expedient to substitute 
the more innocuous “Victor.” Unfortu- 
nately for Grant, his opponents refused 
to follow Mrs. Grant’s example, and 
throughout his two administrations they 
continued to hurl this epithet at him. 
When it looked as if he might try for a 
third term, the cries of ‘Caesar’? became 
clamorous indeed, varied with such syn- 
onyms as “military despot” and “Kaiser 
Ulysses.” “Upon what meat doth this our 
Caesar feed that he should assume so 
much?” cried Senator Sumner on the Sen- 
ate floor in 1872. “Grant is a military 
man,” stated an anti-third term pamphlet 
in 1875, “and he hopes to derive from war 
the perpetuation of his ill-omened rule. 
He knows that the Republics of antiquity 
— of medieval Italy and modern France 
were subverted by successful soldiers. He 
cherishes the idea which the poet has so 
well expressed: Le Premier qui fut roi, fut 
un soldat heureux.” 

It is impossible today to take seriously 
the “‘man on horseback” arguments 
against Taylor and Grant. Simple, honest, 
unassuming, both were far removed from 
the military monster conjured up by their 
political enemies. So loyal were they to the 
American civilian tradition that both 
had, before receiving their nominations, 
expressed grave doubts (as did Eisenhower 
in 1948) about the wisdom of having 
regular army officers mingle in politics, 
and their respect for the principle of civil- 
ian supremacy over the military in this 


country was as deeply ingrained in their 
thinking as that of their most severe civil- 
ian critics. Horace Greeley, no great 
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enthusiast for soldiers in the White House, 
remarked after Taylor’s death that “few 
trained and polished statesmen have 
proved fitter depositories of civil power 
than this rough soldier,” and as far as 
Grant is concerned, there is no reason to 
believe that his remarks to Bismarck, later 
in his life, were not characteristic of the 
man: 


The truth is, I am more of a farmer than a 
soldier. I take little or no interest in military 
affairs; and although I entered the army thirty- 
five years ago, and have been in two wars,—in 
Mexico as a young lieutenant, and later,—I 
never went into the army without regret, and 
never retired without pleasure. 


This from the “Greatest Soldier of the 
Age”! As John Lathrop Motley said dur- 
ing the 1868 campaign: “As long as the 
republic breeds such citizens, her destiny 
is safe. Such soldiers are not dangerous...” 

A second objection to military candi- 
dates, growing out of the first, was that 
Taylor and Grant, as ambitious soldiers, 
would adopt aggressive, bellicose foreign 
policies, designed to involve this country 
in foreign wars in order to enhance their 
personal power and gratify their lust for 
martial glory. Both the Whigs in 1848 
and the Republicans in 1868 were com- 
pelled to go to great lengths to demon- 
strate that their candidates were not war- 
mongers. Taylor was eminently a “man of 
peace,” insisted the Whigs; he had opposed 
aggression against Mexico and had taken 
part in the Mexican War simply as a 
loyal, patriotic soldier, subject to the 
orders of his civilian superiors in Wash- 
ington. “Having witnessed the devasta- 
tion and horrors of war, he has pledged 
himself, if elected, to cultivate friendly 
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relations with all nations.” The Demo- 
crats, in point of fact, were the war- 
mongers, said the Whigs; their candidate, 
Lewis Cass, was a “warm advocate” of war 
and conquest. Taylor, on the other hand, 
would “arrest this mad career of con- 
quest” and divert the American people 
into the gentler channels of peace. Accord- 
ing to one Taylor supporter, “No man is 
better qualified than Gen. Taylor to seize 
with a firm grasp the spirit of war which 
unhappily infests the American people 
(the great besetting sin of all republics) 
and to hold it effectually in peace.” Grant, 
too, was presented to the American elec- 
torate as a man of peace, and the famous 
phrase in his letter accepting the Republi- 
can nomination, “Let us have peace,” 
became an important slogan during the 
1868 campaign. 

If the absence of war during the Taylor 
and Grant administrations is any criterion, 
then it can be said that our two profess- 
ional soldier-Presidents were, as their sup- 
porters contended, men of peace. Taylor’s 
foreign policy was the traditional one: 
neutrality, no entangling alliances, and the 
settling of disputes, as he put it, by “wise 
negotiation.” As a vigorous nationalist, he 
took a strong stand in a conflict with Por- 
tugal, and he followed European maneu- 
vers in the Caribbean with watchful eyes. 
At one point, he worked hard to quell a 
conspiracy, involving American adven- 
turers, to invade Cuba — a conspiracy 
which threatened treaty obligations and 
friendly relations with Spain. 

In the case of Grant, it could be argued 
that his obsessive desire to annex Santo 
Domingo was an expression of his martial 
spirit, yet he was neither the first nor the 
last American to cast annexationist eyes 
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upon the Caribbean. Taken as a whole, 
there is little in his two administrations to 
substantiate the claims of his opponents in 
1868 that he was fired with military ambi- 
tions. On the contrary, as his biographer 
William B. Hesseltine points out, the 
Treaty of Washington settling the Ala- 
bama claims with Great Britain arising out 
of the Civil War was “‘a sufficient denial 
that Grant was a bloodthirsty and martial 
President, and showed that the ‘Greatest 
Soldier of the Age’ was essentially a man 
of peace.” Actually, American opinion 
after the Civil War would have supported 
a war with Great Britain on almost any 
pretext. “Had Grant been so inclined,” 
state Hacker and Kendrick in The United 
States since 1865, “he could have seized 
the opportunity to add further laurels to 
his martial fame by involving the nation 
in a costly and sanguinary conflict.” The 
peaceable resolution of the difhculties with 
England and Spain, in the opinion of these 
two historians, “brought to the Grant 
administrations their only honorable dis- 
tinction.” 

The third objection to Taylor and 
Grant — the one which, in retrospect, 
appears most compelling — was that they 
were “mere military men,” utterly lack- 
ing in experience in civilian affairs, who 
would make a complete botch of things 
as political leaders of the nation. As a 
sarcastic pamphlet by Charles Stearns 
expressed it: 


The most prominent acts of Taylor’s life are 
those relating to his glorious feats in Mexico. 
It is there, it appears, that he studied politics, 
there that he learned the art of governing na- 
tions, there that he finished the education nec- 
essary to obtain, before being presented as a 
candidate for the presidency of the United 
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States.... What a school for a statesman to 
graduate from! 


But the Whigs insisted that it was not 
“military greatness alone” that com- 
mended Taylor to the electorate; it was his 
“vigorous intellect,” his “sound judg- 
ment,” “warm patriotism,” “incorruptible 
integrity,” and “active benevolence” — a 
group of “moral virtues and intellectual 
powers,” as Senator Rives of Virginia 
explained, that constituted the “highest 
qualifications” for the presidency. 

No doubt these are high qualifications 
and no doubt Taylor possessed all of them 
in varying degrees — along with unques- 
tioned devotion to mother, home, and 
God. Still, it would be a bold person indeed 
who would contend that his record dur- 
ing sixteen months in the White House — 
he died of acute gastroenteritis in July 
1850 — showed any unusual exercise of 
the talents enumerated by Senator Rives. 
Historians generally rate Taylor’s admin- 
istration as below average, and while his 
most recent biographer, Holman Hamil- 
ton, disputes this low estimate, it would 
take a great deal of generosity to rate 
Taylor much higher than average. Was 
this mediocrity due to his lack of political 
experience before entering the White 
House? Certainly we have had undis- 
tinguished men with civilian backgrounds 
in the White House, and it is only fair 
to raise the question whether any civilian 
could have done better than Taylor dur- 
ing the troublous days of 1849 and 1850. 
It would seem to be a truism, however, 
that, other things being equal, a man with 
insight into the political complexities of 
the day should be able to do the job bet- 
ter than one with no such insight. Still, 
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there have been worse Presidents. Unfor- 
tunately for supporters of professional sol- 
diers in politics, General Grant was one 
of these. 

The period of Grant’s second adminis- 
tration, 1872-1876, has been called “The 
Nadir of National Disgrace,” and the 
word “Grantism” came to denote the 
moral degradation into which politics had 
fallen during his tenure of office. A poll 
of fifty-five authorities in American his- 
tory conducted in 1948 by Professor 
Arthur Schlesinger of Harvard places 
Grant at the bottom of a list rating our 
Presidents. Along with Harding, he is 
judged a “failure” as President. The argu- 
ment of the Rochester Union, to pick one 
example from many during the 1868 cam- 
paign, that Grant “‘is not fitted by either 
education or taste for a political station,” 
would appear to have had melancholy sub- 
stantiation in the years that followed. “It 
was my fortune, or misfortune,” Grant 
admitted before leaving the White House, 
“to be called to the office of Chief Execu- 
tive without any previous political train- 
ing. .. . Under such circumstances it is but 
reasonable to suppose that errors of judg- 
ment must have occurred.” 

On the other hand Warren Harding, a 
politician par excellence, was as egregious 
a failure in the White House as General 
Grant, and such Presidents as Tyler, 
Pierce, Fillmore, Buchanan, and Coolidge 
are usually rated below average along with 
General Taylor. If neither of the profess- 
ional soldiers thus far to serve as chief 
executive has done so with distinction, it 
can most assuredly not be said that they 
had any monopoly on mediocrity in the 
White House. Furthermore, although our 
experience with regular army officers as 
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Presidents has so far not been particularly 
encouraging, one would have to have a 
completely doctrinaire turn of mind to 
refuse to entertain the possibility that our 
experience in the future might be dif- 
ferent. Time is certainly partly right: it 
is not always a man’s profession, military 
or otherwise, but his own personal quali- 
ties and capabilities (plus the circum- 
stances of the time) which in the long run 
determine whether he will be a competent 
President or not. 


WHAT, THEN, can be said of General 
Eisenhower? To begin with, it is clear 
that the first traditional objection to pro- 
fessional soldiers in the White House — 
the “Caesar” argument — is as inappli- 
cable to Eisenhower as it was to Generals 
Taylor and Grant. This argument is, in 
any case, largely démodé today, for the 
obvious reason that in over a century and 
a half of American history none of our 
professional soldiers, in or out of the 
White House, has ever shown the slightest 
inclination to seize power by military 
force. It is interesting to note, however, 
that one of Eisenhower’s supporters, Paul 
G. Hoffman, felt compelled to acknowl- 
edge the old fear and to reassure the 
American people. “Concern about mili- 
tary people is understandable,” he de- 
clared, 


because we know that power corrupts and, 
since military power is absolute, it can corrupt 
absolutely. But Eisenhower is a humble man. 
The question is whether a military man or a 
man of any other training would become arro- 
gant. I have known men who have operated 
peanut stands and have become a little more 
successful than other peanut vendors to be- 
come arrogant. It is a question of arrogance. 
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Eisenhower has no arrogance in his make-up; 
no inclination to abuse of power. 


No one who observed the General on the 
television screen during his acceptance 
speech after the nomination on July 11 — 
the tense expression, punctuated with 
broad smiles, during the ovation that 
greeted him as he mounted the rostrum, 
the obvious awkwardness until he got 
under way, the lack of timing in his 
address, the momentary bewilderment 
whenever the audience responded in 
unexpected places — can doubt that Hoff- 
man’s statement of the case disposes of 
this question once and for all. 

It is also clear that the second cam- 
paign argument against Generals Taylor 
and Grant — the “warmongering” argu- 
ment — would make no more sense if 
leveled against Eisenhower than it did in 
the campaigns of 1848 and 1868. His 
public addresses since World War II (and 
long before the present campaign) have 
been filled with antiwar sentiments; more 
than once he has commented on the bru- 
tality, futility, and stupidity of modern 
war, which he has called “the least accept- 
able solution of our problems.” “Your 
business,” he told a graduating class of 
civilians some time ago, “is to put me out 
of business.” He has also emphatically 
rejected the notion of a “preventive war” 
— shooting our way into Utopia — advo- 
cated by some of our romantic hotheads 
as a solution to the Russian problem. 
“When people speak to you about a pre- 
ventive war, you tell them to go and 
fight it,” he said sarcastically on one occa- 
sion; “...in my opinion, there is no such 
thing as a preventive war. Although this 
suggestion is repeatedly made, no one has 
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yet explained how war prevents war. Nor 
has anyone been able to explain away the 
fact that war begets conditions that beget 
further war.” 

It is simply not true that professional 
soldiers in the United States are any more 
bellicose than civilians. As a matter of 
fact, it would not be difficult to demon- 
strate that on the whole they have tended 
to be a good deal less so. Their business is 
to win wars, not to start them. As Eisen- 
hower put it once during World War II: 
“They use fellows like me to correct the 
mistakes of diplomats.” It is perhaps not 
surprising that many of those supporting 
Eisenhower for President look upon him 
as the best hope of peace. As Anne O’Hare 
McCormick observes in the New York 
Times: 


The idea that Eisenhower is a man who can 
make nations work as a team, can compromise 
differences, win friends and influence people 
is a powerful element in his appeal. It is a real 
tribute to his character that not even his 
enemies... have suggested that he is a war 
leader. He is almost universally regarded as 
a man of peace, even a potential peace-maker 
for a world at war. 


The final objection to professional sol- 
diers in the White House — that the 
“military mind” is unfitted by tempera- 
ment and training for the give-and-take 


of political life — is worthy of more 


serious attention. Time to the contrary, it 
is no secret that there are obvious differ- 
ences between the world in which the 
professional soldier moves and the world 
of most civilians in a democratic commu- 
nity. There is an almost monastic quality 
about the military world. In many 
respects, as J. P. Marquand points out, 
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the professional soldier, like the college 
professor and the clergyman, tends to 
lead “‘an extremely sheltered life.” Freed 
from the usual economic pressures that 
beset civilians, living in a world governed 
by definite regulations and well ordered by 
the omnipresent Chain of Command, and 
relying on the simple virtues of loyalty, 
character, and obedience, the professional 
soldier often has difficulty in understand- 
ing the complexities of civilian govern- 
ment, the intricacies of civilian law, and 
the perpetual conflicts and readjustments 
of economic groups — labor, manage- 
ment, agriculture — that are an inescap- 
able part of a civilian democracy. Moving 
in a restricted circle and isolated by a 
“khaki curtain,” he is apt to be puzzled 
by some aspects of civilian life, impatient 
of others. Though it is not necessarily 
typical, Lieutenant General Albert C. 
Wedemeyer’s announcement after the 
Republican convention that the “‘discov- 
eries of political methods and procedures” 
he had made while campaigning for Sena- 
tor Taft had “disillusioned” him is per- 
haps characteristic of the professional 
soldier’s impatience with what is standard 
operating procedure in American politics. 

Is there any likelihood that Dwight 
Eisenhower in the White House would be 
handicapped by the limitations of the 
“military mind”? And is there a further 
danger that he would become a prisoner 
of the Pentagon, a spokesman for the 
army philosophy? 

As to the first question, his supporters 
are probably correct in insisting that he 
has broken through the “West Point 
mold.” His extraordinary talents as a 
diplomat, his ability to get along with all 
kinds of people, his tact and skill in deal- 
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ing with important military and political 
leaders of various nationalities and in 
reconciling diverse points of view during 
World War II and during his recent 
European assignment — all these are a 
matter of record. According to a British 
critic, “the personal and political integrity 
of the man was more important than the 
professional ability of the soldier” in the 
last war. Furthermore, most observers, 
including Eisenhower’s critics, agree that 
since his return to this country in June 
1952 he has done a good job of “de- 
militarizing” himself. As Anne O’Hare 
McCormick remarked of his nomination 
on July 11: “A professional soldier, he 
overrides so easily the deep national prej- 
udice against military men in the White 
House that his military character hardly 
figured in the decision.” He has much yet 
to learn; the disarming confession of 
ignorance about specific problems on the 
American domestic scene which charac- 
terized his preconvention strategy will 
scarcely be adequate in the days to come. 
But he has unquestioned ability and there 
is no reason to believe that he will not be 
able to educate himself in the political 
facts of life as thoroughly as he mastered 
the tremendous problems with which he 
was confronted in the past. 

Would Eisenhower as President tend to 
enthrone the Pentagon in the White 
House and turn the State Department into 
the “diplomatic voice of the Department 
of Defense,” as some critics have warned? 
Eisenhower himself has said that he thinks 
he would “represent enough military for 
any administration” with which he might 
be connected. This may indicate no more 
than that he is aware of the problem — 
a by no means unimportant fact — but it 
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is worthy of note that he has vigorously 
condemned “military waste” in the gov- 
ernment and indicated that he does not 
intend to “go easy” on the Pentagon. His 
supporters, in fact, contend that he is just 
the man to cope with the problems posed 
by the increasing power of the military 
in this country since the last war. “. . . the 
special reason why we need a military man 
of General Eisenhower’s stature in the 
White House now,” says John H. Crider, 
former editor of the Boston Herald, “is 
the very fact that our military establish- 
ment is so big, and the Pentagon such a 
large factor in the halls of Congress. ... 
Who would be more in awe of, or less able 
to cope with the big brass of the Penta- 
gon — a midwestern Senator, an ex-artil- 
lery captain, or a career military man who 
has achieved a reputation far beyond that 
of the others?” 

According to Douglas Larsen in the 
New York World-Telegram and Sun for 
June 4, there is little real enthusiasm for 
Eisenhower’s candidacy among Pentagon 
officials. 


They realize that Gen. Ike knows too much 
about their business and that the chances of 
pulling the wool over his eyes are pretty slim. 
... The brass knows just how frosty an eye 
Gen. Eisenhower is capable of turning on 
padded requests for funds, and waste and ex- 
travagance.... And what Pentagon officer has 
the gall to suggest that he is more of a military 
expert than Gen. Ike? 


This is a fair enough statement and doubt- 
less the most “exploitable” answer at the 
present time to the argument that a mili- 
tary man should not be President. 

It is not likely, however, that the mili- 
tary issue will play an important role in 
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the outcome of this year’s election. It will 
continue, of course, to be discussed; at the 
time this was written (shortly after the 
Republican convention) there were indi- 
cations that the Democrats planned to 
make much of the fact that the Republi- 
can nominee is not a civilian. Imme- 
diately after Eisenhower’s nomination, 
Vice-President Alben W. Barkley noted 
that Americans have “reservations” about 
having a military man in the White House 
and Senator Richard B. Russell of Georgia 
declared that it was “a curious commen- 
tary on Republican thinking” for the 
party to nominate a military man “in this 


time of world tension.” “We are seeking 


a way to peace,” said Russell, 


and the military mind approaches even the 
most commonplace problems differently than 
does the civilian mind... . The soldier is fa- 
miliar with the procedures and environment of 
his own tight, little system. The civilian, not 
bound by the inhibitions of military discipline 
and caste, views the government as it should 
be viewed—as an operation for all the people. 


His views were echoed in the Democratic 
convention a few days later by several of 
the speakers, including the keynoter, Gov- 
ernor Paul Dever of Massachusetts; Sena- 
tor Walter George, in his nominating 
speech for Senator Russell, was particu- 
larly insistent that “a military man in a 
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civilian office tends to lead to dictator- 
ship.” 

There will be much more of this kind 
of talk and the issue will doubtless be 
thoroughly aired, as it was in the Taylor 
and Grant campaigns, before the polls 
close in November. At best, however, it is 
only a peripheral argument; there are too 
many other vital issues — economic, social, 
international — of primary interest to 
the various social, regional, religious, and 
ethnic groups making up the Republican 
and Democratic coalitions for the military 
argument to be decisive. There is little 
doubt that the American electorate, as 
in 1848 and 1868 (and in 1852 and 1880 
when professional soldier-candidates went 
down to defeat), will make its final deci- 
sion on grounds entirely unrelated to this 
issue. Still, despite the probable irrele- 
vance of the military issue to the outcome 
of the election, and despite Time’s indig- 
nation over the fact that it is discussed at 
all, it is probably a healthy sign that the 
“yatter” against a professional soldier in 
the White House has once again risen in 
this country. It reminds us again, all of 
us — soldiers and civilians, Republicans 
and Democrats — at a time when we par- 
ticularly need to be reminded of it, that 
what General Eisenhower has called “the 
necessary and wise subordination of the 
military to the civil power” is one of the 
keystones of our American democracy. 
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C. E. AYRES 


WHAT Is “creeping socialism”? Everybody 
seems to be talking about it these days 
with an air of neighborhood familiarity, 
as though a casual glance should be suff- 
cient for anybody to identify such a com- 
mon thing. 

Everybody seems to agree that creep- 
ing socialism is regimentation. But that 
baffles me, too. What is regimentation? 
Only a few years ago one of my neighbors 
announced that he would refuse to abide 
by the parking-meter system, which was 
then just being installed in our town. He 
was prepared, he said, to go to jail rather 
than pay five cents for the privilege of 
parking his car on the public streets, 
which he felt as a citizen belonged to him 
as much as anybody and were not properly 
to be rented out at so much an hour. He 
has a host of friends, among whom I 
should be happy to count myself, and is 
admired and respected as greatly and as 
widely as any Texan now living. Never- 
theless he seems to have been wrong in 
thinking of the installation of parking 
meters as regimentation. Whatever creep- 
ing socialism is, it isn’t that. 

Do price supports for farm products 
constitute creeping socialism? Apparently 
not. It was very naughty of the warehouse 
men to sell off government grain and 
pocket the proceeds; but apparently there 
was nothing wrong about warehousing the 
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grain to keep the prices up. That was good 
business. Is it creeping socialism for steel 
companies, and others, to build new plants 
at government expense (for that is what 
the tax write-offs amount to) ? Again the 
answer seems to be no. If the government 
built the plants and operated them “in 
competition with private business,” that 
would be socialism with a vengeance. But 
for the government—that is, the com- 
munity—to make private companies a 
present of the plants, that seems to alarm 
nobody. No creeping socialism in that. 
Reflecting upon these anomalies, a cynic 
might come up with a simple test. If 
there’s something in it for somebody, he 
might say, then it isn’t socialism. But if 
there isn’t anything in it for anybody but 
the public, then it’s probably creeping 
socialism. He might well find himself con- 
firmed in this impression by the tone of 
shocked alarm in which people now speak 
of “the welfare state,” as though the pub- 
lic welfare were the last thing that should 
concern a government. We might try to 
explain to him that according to this 
view the function of the state is properly 
limited to the exercise of the police power 
to prevent crime. But if he were as argu- 
mentative as such people usually are, he 
might inquire what defines the proper ex- 
ercise of the police power. Isn’t it the pub- 
lic welfare? And if so, doesn’t this mean 
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that such powers should be exercised as 
the public welfare dictates? He might 
even ask, with a deceptive show of inno- 
cence, whether if the police power isn’t 
exercised according to the dictates of the 
public welfare such a state isn’t a police 
state. 

But all this would be naive, as well as 
cynical. As we all know, “the welfare 
state” isn’t alternative to the police state. 
It is the police state in disguise. At all 
events, that is how it is currently regarded. 
Its true alternative is “the enterprise sys- 
tem.” Apparently everybody knows what 
that is. Only recently I heard of a directive 
which had just been issued by one of the 
administrative officers of a great public in- 
stitution of higher learning (not, I am 
happy to say, the one in which I labor) in- 
structing all the teachers subject to his 
jurisdiction to devote the first class meet- 
ing in each of their courses to an exposi- 
tion of the glories of “free private enter- 
prise.” Apparently it never occurred to the 
officer in question that any of the scholars 
subject to his direction could have any 
intellectual difficulties in carrying out 
such a mission. Surely anybody who can 
teach at all can pair off free private enter- 
prise and creeping socialism. He can tie 
creeping socialism to the welfare state, 
and identify the welfare state as the police 
state in disguise. Thus it is established that 
creeping socialism is very bad and free 
private enterprise is very good, and that 
the teacher—along with the institution— 
is “for” free private enterprise; and that is 
enough for the first lesson. 

But what kind of nonsense is this, that 
teachers are all supposed to teach, and that 
everybody is solemnly asseverating? In ex- 
pressing relief that I have been given no 
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such directive I don’t mean to suggest that 
I am not “for” free private enterprise. 
Certainly I am not “for” socialism, creep- 
ing or galloping. At all events, I have 
never thought so. I have never been a 
member of any socialist party, nor the pro- 
ponent of any views to which the term 
“socialist” could be meaningfully applied. 
Neither am I averse to teachers taking a 
stand. On the contrary, I would argue 
that a teacher who has no views has no 
mind, and that a teacher who conceals his 
views conceals his mind and therefore is 
no teacher. My difficulty is quite simply 
that these shibboleths seem to me devoid 
of meaning. I feel about them much as a 
world-celebrated economist once did when 
he said that he wished he knew what this 
law of supply and demand was, that every- 
body was talking about all the time. 

In discussing matters such as these I am 
strongly tempted to retreat into complex- 
ity. Succumbing to that temptation is an 
occupational disease of my profession. 
With the resources at their command, pro- 
fessors can make anything complicated, so 
complicated that it soon becomes almost 
impossible to determine where they stand, 
if anywhere. But in truth these matters are 
not complicated. On the contrary, they 
are only too simple. The simple truth is 
that phrases such as “creeping socialism,” 
and even “free private enterprise,” have 
no operational meaning. As guides to pub- 
lic policy they are valueless. One might 
just as well oppose sin as creeping social- 
ism; and one might just as well favor 
virtue as free private enterprise. 

Obviously this doesn’t mean that such 
words are wholly devoid of meaning. No 
words are wholly devoid of meaning. Not 
even nonsense syllables such as “snark.” 
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As one of our greatest logicians pointed 
out, such a locution has the meaning, 
“nonsense syllable.” It also has the orienta- 
tion of the English language. Further- 
more, Lewis Carroll’s snark turned out to 
be a boojum, and this explains why no 
specimen was ever found. 

Moreover, political and economic shib- 
boleths are neither as empty nor as inno- 
cent as snarks and boojums. They are more 
like dodoes. That is, they are relics of an 
age that is past. The species to which they 
refer have long been extinct. In advocat- 
ing “the enterprise system” and proposing 
to shun “socialism” we are giving expres- 
sion to our nostalgia for an earlier day 
when (as it seems to us now) issues were 
clearer. In one sense this is a harmless thing 
to do, since we can’t possibly come a crop- 
per in the past. But it is equally true that 
we can’t expect the past to solve our pres- 
ent problems. In this sense retreat into the 
past is an escape mechanism. The more we 
invoke the blessings of the past, the less 
likely we are to solve our present problems. 


FREE PRIVATE ENTERPRISE is universally 
identified with the conduct of business 
and industrial affairs by private owners. 
This definition has the merit of being clear 
and simple. At least it seems so. Everybody 
seems to feel that “private property” is 
a quite unambiguous idea. Everybody 
knows the difference between mine and 
thine, and the difference between mine 
and ours also seems reasonably simple. The 
classical definition of socialism likewise 
runs in terms of ownership. Substituting 
ours for mine and thine, it identifies the 
socialist economy with public ownership 
of “the instruments of production.” 

In appearance this contrast is clear and 
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definite. Indeed, so far as ownership is con- 
cerned it is reasonably intelligible. As we 
shall note shortly, twentieth-century 
ownership is not quite the simple and un- 
ambiguous matter that such definitions 
assume. But that is not the chief defect 
of the common conception of free private 
enterprise. It is all very well to equate 
free private enterprise with ownership; 
but what is the enterprise “‘system’’? 

For a system there must be. Otherwise 
what we are talking about is nothing more 
nor less than a sort of commercial feudal- 
ism, a society in which business and indus- 
trial owners have taken the place of feudal 
lords. That is certainly not what the parti- 
sans of free private enterprise have in 
mind when they urge teachers to explain 
its merits to their students. They would be 
profoundly shocked if the teachers were 
to respond by pointing out to their classes 
that in our society owners are the top 
dogs, and that if the students don’t want 
to be underdogs they had better set about 
acquiring property by whatever means lie 
at their disposal. 

What the partisans of free private en- 
terprise have in mind is not the simple fact 
of ownership. On the contrary, it is an 
intricate and subtle system by which, pre- 
sumably, our whole economy is guided. 
According to this supposition it somehow 
comes about that if every one of us applies 
himself single-mindedly to making as 
much money as he can and acquiring as 
much property as he can, the universal 
scramble ultimately redounds to the good 
of all. 

This system—or rather, the belief that 
such a system exists—is the heart and soul 
of free private enterprise. The philosophy 
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of free private enterprise is not a philo- 
sophy of dog eat dog. It is a philosophy of 
the common good, a theory of public 
welfare. Its very essence is the presump- 
tion that the public benefits from the 
profit-seeking efforts of public-ignoring 
private enterprisers. 

But this idea is by no means self-evi- 
dent. Certainly it doesn’t flow directly 
from any simple definition of private 
ownership. To be sure, many people now 
feel that it does. Given private ownership 
and the freedom to pursue it, they feel 
“in their bones” that the whole commun- 
ity “must” be benefited by the activity 
which necessarily ensues. But what they 
really feel is the heady aroma of social 
tradition, and the reason they feel it so 
strongly is that in the course of several 
generations our whole society has become 
saturated with it. 

The idea that private vices are public 
benefits, like the century that gave it 
birth, is a curious hybrid of bad science 
and bad theology. By the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, when Bernard Mande- 
ville first used that impudently candid 
phrase, the astronomy of Copernicus and 
Galileo and the physics of Sir Isaac New- 
ton had already begun to call for a broad 
interpretation of the Hebrew legend of 
creation. But the time scale of Lyell’s geo- 
logy and Darwin’s evolution of species 
was still far in the unsuspected future. 
Consequently it seemed obvious to the 
philosophers of the day that the world 
and all its creatures, including the noblest 
of the creatures, must always have been 
very much what they then seemed to be; 
and they must have been created so, cun- 
ningly “pre-established” by the “Divine 
Artificer,” with the specific intention that 
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their natural aptitudes and propensities 
should eventuate in just such a scene as 
was then presented to the eyes of inquiring 
philosophers. 

In short, the enterprise system, as we 
now call it, was conceived as one of the 
“harmonies of Nature,” as was society it- 
self. Conceiving man as rational in the 
eighteenth-century sense, and conceiving 
the social order of the eighteenth century 
(with minor and obviously irrational ex- 
ceptions) as his most rational achievement, 
the social philosophers of that day tri- 
umphantly produced their Q.E.D. Clearly 
that society was the one to which such 
rational beings would naturally arrive in 
fulfilment of the laws of their own being. 
So also the harmonies of the market sys- 
tem! Since every transaction involves a 
seller and a buyer, and since all of them 
together constitute supply and demand, 
clearly the whole economy is held in a 
sort of syllogistic equilibrium. 

Doubtless the half-truths of the eigh- 
teenth century served many important 
purposes. As J. K. Galbraith has well said, 
in his recent book, American Capitalism: 
The Concept of Countervailing Power: 


Man cannot live without an economic the- 
ology — without some rationalization of the 
abstract and seemingly inchoate arrangements 
which provide him with his livelihood. For this 
purpose the competitive and classical model 
had many advantages. It was comprehensive 
and internally consistent. By asserting that it 
was a description of reality the conservative 
could use it as the justification of the existing 
order. For the reformer it could be a goal, a 
beacon to mark the path of needed change. 
Both could be united in the central faith at 
least as long as nothing happened to strain un- 
duly their capacity for belief. 
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Moreover, the seeming automatism of the 
“self-regulating market” was very wel- 
come. Coming at a time when, as an 
eminent historian has put it, statesmen 
were at their wits’ end what to do about 
the burgeoning industrial economy, it told 
them that they needn’t do anything. Just 
let it alone! 

Doubtless it was a good thing that 
eighteenth-century statesmen did let it 
alone. Doubtless, too, the glorification of 
individual enterprise was a good thing. If 
Western man was to free himself from the 
shackles of feudalism, if he was to discover 
and invent and to make a new world for 
himself, to discover the New World and 
people it, and so (for better or worse) to 
surge forward into the twentieth century, 
it was indeed necessary that he should be- 
come the master of his fate; and any ideas 
that encouraged him to assume the cap- 
taincy of his soul must be judged to have 
served a noble purpose. 


But that doesn’t make them true. In-. 


dividualism can mean many things, and 
so can enterprise. It is one thing to value 
individuality and to reject with loathing 
any suggestion that the individual exists 
only for the state, and quite another to 
suppose that each individual human being 
has been endowed by special creation with 
wants and needs, talents and aptitudes, 
sensations and propensities, such that all 
the arrangements of Western civilization 
as we know it will surely eventuate in con- 
sequence of each individual's “doing what 
comes naturally.” 

We now know that this isn’t true. With 
the advent of Darwinism the whole doc- 
trine of special creation has gone down the 
drain. No species is so created. Except for 
his basic anatomical structure and physio- 
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logical processes, man is a social creature. 
It is no more true that the economic sys- 
tem of the modern Western world is an 
expression of “man’s original nature” than 
it is that the English language derives 
from the human throat. 

Nevertheless, the eighteenth-century 
tradition has survived. It has persisted into 
the twentieth century partly in conse- 
quence of sheer cultural egotism, and 
partly because the Western community 
does indeed have a great deal to be egotis- 
tical about. All peoples imagine their way 
of life to be the only “natural” one; and 
in our case this common characteristic of 
all cultures is heightened by awareness of 
the immense achievements of science and 
technology. If all this was the consequence 
of free private enterprise, what an Alad- 
din’s lamp it is! 

The guild of economists also bears a 
substantial share of responsibility for this 
economic anachronism. Competition is 
said to be the soul of trade, and it certainly 
is the mainspring of free private enter- 
prise. But competition is singularly diffi- 
cult to define. Doubtless it would be a 
reprehensible oversimplification to say 
that for generation after generation eco- 
nomists have been so preoccupied with the 
attempt to develop formulas which would 
give definitive expression to the meaning 
of competition that they have forgotten 
what they were doing it for; but some- 
thing more or less like that has actually 
been going on. Perhaps it would be closer 
to the truth to say that economists have 
been so fully committed to the ideal of 
competition and so concerned over the 
actual decline of competition that they 
have lost sight of the fact that their ideali- 
zation of competition has no basis except 
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the eighteenth-century philosophy of 
“natural order.” At all events, their con- 
tinued preoccupation with competition 
unquestionably has served to perpetuate 
the tradition that attributes an almost 
magical efhicacy to the private ownership 
of wealth. 


WHATEVER the other consequences of free 
private enterprise may have been, one 
thing that must be credited to it is classical 
socialism. For in its original, or classical, 
form, socialism is the converse of free pri- 
vate enterprise. It is free private enterprise 
standing on its head, or vice versa. Marx 
of course elected vice versa. He declared 
that he found classical economic theory 
standing on its head, and that he put it 
on its feet. In short, if free private enter- 
prise is identified with the conduct of busi- 
ness and industrial affairs by private own- 
ers, socialism is no less definitely identified 
with public ownership of all instruments 
of production. 

Private property and public ownership 
seem to be obverse and reverse of each 
other by definition. But does that defini- 
tion go far enough? As we have already 
seen, the essential meaning of the enter- 
prise system goes far beyond the institu- 
tion of property. Its essence is the eigh- 
teenth-century philosophy of natural 
order. In fastening upon the institution of 
property and turning it upside down, 
classical socialism completely missed that 
essential meaning of the enterprise system. 
In spite of its thundering denunciations of 
private “appropriation” of the instrumen- 
talities of industrial production, classical 


socialism has never effectively challenged 
the myth on which the enterprise system 
is presumed to operate. At the sav time, 
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in treating private and public ownership 
as a simple case of reversibility, socialism 
has misconceived the essential nature of 
the institution of property. 

It doesn’t follow that if private pro- 
perty isn’t an Aladdin’s lamp from which 
all the blessings of modern civilization 
must be presumed to flow, therefore it is 
altogether evil. It may be neither as good 
as some people think it nor as evil as others 
think it. Indeed, it may not even be an 
“it” at all, as nearly everybody thinks it. 

Private property is a bundle of rights. 
Like all rights, these rights derive from a 
higher authority (in this case, the “state”’) 
and serve to define certain limits beyond 
which that higher authority binds itself 
not to go in its dealings with the recipients 
of rights. When a father informs his son 
that he may spend his allowance as he 
pleases and that no inquiry will be made 
as to how he has spent it, he thereby de- 
fines the son’s rights to do as he pleases 
with his own. Even in feudal society the 
holder of a fief enjoyed certain rights of 
retention and transmission of his fief, con- 
tingent upon faithful rendering of feudal 
dues; and even the serfs, bound as they 
were to the soil, enjoyed the right (such as 
it was) to continue to till their assigned 
plots and couldn’t be dismissed at the 
arbitrary will even of their lord. 

But circumstances alter cases, and all 
rights are subject to change as customs 
change. As the industrial arts advanced, 
commerce—the exchange of the products 
of those arts—advanced correspondingly. 
These advances gave far greater impor- 
tance than ever before to the right of 
transfer. Thus from one point of view that 
right appears to be the distinguishing 
mark of private property. Like feudal fief, 
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property defines the castle-like security of 
the owner against molestation even by the 
supreme coercive power of the state, save 
through “due process of law.” But unlike 
feudal fief, it provides for the transfer of 
the whole bundle of rights from one owner 
to another. 

From another point of view, however, 
the distinguishing mark of property as a 
social institution has always been its flexi- 
bility. The development of the institution 
of property out of the much more rigid 
framework of feudalism signalizes, as 
clearly perhaps as any achievement of 
Western civilization, the capacity for 
adaptation without which the tremendous 
changes of the past five centuries could not 
have come about. 

That capacity has not been lost. Begin- 
ning, so to speak, as an adaptation of 
feudal fief, the institution of property has 
continued to adjust itself to changing cir- 
cumstances. One of the most obvious and 
significant adjustments has been the gen- 
eralization of ownership. By grace of the 
joint-stock company, the rights which 
originally defined the security of owners 
in the possession of specific physical pro- 
perties have been extended to unspecified 
shares of ownership in the jointly-held 
properties of such companies. This ar- 
rangement, too, has been brought about 
by the further advance of the industrial 
arts in consequence of which industrial 
operations have so increased in scale as to 
make simple private ownership impossible. 
Large-scale industry poses an organiza- 
tional problem which generalized owner- 
ship has resolved. 

This process still continues. As many 
writers have pointed out—most notably, 
perhaps, Berle and Means in The Modern 
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Corporation and Private Property—gen- 
eralized property itself has been splitting 
up into more or less distinct classes of 
ownership. In one of these, the right to 
share the earnings of the business is di- 
vorced from any participation in its 
direction. In another, the right to exercise 
managerial control is almost completely 
divorced from (direct) participation in 
the earnings. So far has this differentia- 
tion gone that Berle and Means declare the 
corporation has supplanted private pro- 
perty. This is a slight exaggeration. But it 
would be difficult to exaggerate the adap- 
tive powers which such developments ex- 
emplify. 

Meantime public property has under- 
gone like developments. In a very real 
sense there is no such thing as public pro- 
perty. There is rather a bewildering 
variety of organizational patterns in 
which public and private features are 
combined in many different ways. In one 
sense a public reservoir is just as public as 
a highway or a park. But it can no more 
be used as a thoroughfare, nor as a picnic 
ground, than can a private estate. A gov- 
ernment corporation like TVA enjoys 
certain tax exemptions as a public pro- 
perty; but it is no more subject to the 
direct intervention of public officers (ex- 
cept through its own “chain of com- 
mand”) than is a private corporation. 

To be sure, most of these developments 
have taken place since the day of Adam 
Smith, and their significance has become 
apparent only since Karl Marx went to his 
reward. The “simple and obvious system” 
of classical economic theory assumed pri- 
vate ownership; but it assumed likewise 
that private property is a simple matter 
of a shopkeeper owning his shop. Classical 
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socialism likewise assumed that public 
ownership is the simple alternative to 
private ownership. These are the assump- 
tions which are revived by present-day 
sloganizing about “free private enter- 
prise” and “creeping socialism.” The 
trouble with them is that it is a little late 
to be cheering for either of these candi- 
dates. 


WHAT THEN is our problem? In the book 
from which I have already quoted, Profes- 
sor Galbraith says it is one of ‘“‘administra- 
tive feasibility.” That is a fine phrase! We 
Americans are not divided into warring 
classes, one trying to defend its special 
interests and the other trying to destroy 
them. Nobody but a handful of case- 
hardened Marxists has ever supposed that 
the public interest requires the oblitera- 
tion of private property; and nobody but 
a handful of economic royalists has ever 
asserted the rights of private property in 
any public-be-damned spirit. We all have 
the common objective—it might almost 
be called the American ethos—of trying 
to get by. The spirit of American life is 
that of trying to create a system that will 
work, to set up instrumentalities that will 
be administratively feasible. 

As an instrument for prying loose the 
rigid ties of feudal fief, private property 
has been a tremendous success; and in the 
process of opening up a new continent, 
the system of finders-keepers-and-devil- 
take-the-hindmost has likewise been 
amazingly effective. But this doesn’t mean 
that all our problems have been solved. 
On the contrary, every achievement 
creates new problems, “Lest one good cus- 
tom should corrupt the world.” Quite 
early in our history we found, for ex- 
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ample, that in order to get urgently re- 
quired railroads built it was necessary to 
subsidize them; and as soon as they were 
built we discovered that if railroads com- 
pete they destroy each other, and if they 
don’t they destroy everybody else. So we 
devised the Interstate Commerce Act— 
thereby, I suppose, commencing the creep 
toward socialism. 

For if creeping socialism means any- 
thing, it must mean the American spirit of 
trying to get by. If that is bad, then the 
whole American way of life is bad. The 
spirit which brought our Constitution 
into existence was the spirit of administra- 
tive feasibility. As everybody knows, our 
forefathers took special pains to safeguard 
the rights of private property—and most 
wisely; for private property is the citi- 
zen’s chief safeguard against tyrants. They 
also created a government of the people, 
by the, people, and for the people: a gov- 
ernment which for that reason could never 
be an instrument of tyranny. 

But that is a task which is never fin- 
ished. Tempora mutantur! A new species 
of tyrant has arisen, tyrants to whom Con- 
stitutions are no longer sacred. To do full 
justice to the people who cry, “Creeping 
socialism!” what they fear is the new 
tyranny; and how right they are to fear it! 
But as so often happens, their own terror 
is betraying them. For in raising the cry of 
creeping socialism they actually seek to 
discredit the very processes of orderly 
constitutional government by which 
alone the new tyranny can be averted. 
Every revolution that has occurred has 
been preceded by the discrediting of the 
existing government. If that should hap- 
pen to us, the alternative will not be free 
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private enterprise. It will be just what the — avail. Our only chance of survival lies in 
fearful fear, a tyrant that will make short our heritage of adaptability, our faculty 
work of the rights of private property and _ for getting by. If we lose faith in that 
all that they connote. spirit of administrative feasibility by 
Against such a threat the doctrines of | which we have achieved so much, we 
eighteenth-century philosophers are of no __ shall have foresworn our destiny. 


Tiger Lilies 


CHARLES EDWARD EATON 


This is a jungle year, the tiger lilies rise 
In heavy crests and hump and heap the green; 

The plethora of heat, the orange sheen 

Make you think of haunches crouching and of burning eyes. 


The humid house still holds a dampness of the mind 
That would deny it could find action in a flower; 
There is not a thirig you own that tenses to a power, 
Your body like a cage is more confining than confined. 


But weariness has led you from the house 
As though fatigue could scent somewhere the brimming blood ; 
A fragile flower because its name is like a snarl can flood 

Your longing with a wish and all your apathies arouse. 


There is a gun that hunted from your father’s hand, 
For he had learned how full of joy it is to kill 

When into focus of his life leaped the beautiful-evil, 

And what his passion had withstood, the years around him would withstand. 


So you who let the summer give you images 
Dream the hunter and the hunted, never sleeping in defeat, 

And thrust your hand against the flesh of flowers, fevered with a noonday heat 

As though memory, fantasy, might somewhere yield their lost pursuits and treacheries. 
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The Happy Ending 


JANE MAYHALL 


FROM THE BEGINNING, she reminded me 
of a piece of dried orange peel. Her pale 
henna hair was curled into a flat marcel 
that seemed to brown slightly around the 
edges. And during that blazing California 
summer, she always wore a light sandy- 
colored dress, or a linen of mottled citrus- 
yellow, both of which seemed to match 
her complexion. Her skin was light and 
daintily freckled. From a distance, under 
her twirling saffron umbrella, she looked 
like the sunny picture of a girl. But she 
could not have been less than forty-five 
years old. Perhaps she was fifty. 

Age had not faded her, i decided; it 
had simply burnt out and dehydrated the 
superficialities of youth — leaving a kind 
of powdery essence about her person, a 
dusty little cloud of romance, an atmos- 
phere enveloping everything she did. She 
talked in a low soft voice that had the 
monotonous irregularity of a dream. 
Whenever she finished a sentence, she 
began another without pause, in the very 
same breath. Or sometimes she ceased 
speaking in the middle of a word, the 
lost syllables falling into a silence that 
somehow meant more than she could ever 
have said aloud. 

“My father always thought...” and 
“Father believed that...” 

These were her most enigmatic and 
meaningful phrases, spoken in a hushed 
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tone and vanishing at the point where 
further enlightenment might have been 
fatal to the sentiments. Miss Merriman 
was a creature of enormous delicacy and 
could always be relied upon to convey her 
feelings. Whether she was walking under 
the palm trees, or lifting her fork at the 
dining table, or merely standing on the 
Campus Lawn with her rusty coiffure 
turning color in the sunlight, she always 
had a message to transmit, airy and in- 
substantial as the smell of a flower. 

“Jasmine,” she sighed faintly and 
ieaned over the dark green shrubs. “Jas- 
mine...” she sniffed inaudibly at the 
white warm-curled blossoms. 

I reached out my hand to capture a 
sprig. 

“Oh,” she whispered. “Don’t pick 
them! They'll die. They won’t last ten 
minutes.” 

She was a native Californian she said, 
and was therefore naturally watchful 
over the life and limb of the tropic shrub- 
bery that grew all over the Campus and 
the town. She treasured it so! Most of us, 
attending the Summer Session classes, 
were from the Middle West or extreme 
East. We were inclined to snatch flowers 
whenever we could, if only to make up for 
all the barren grounds of our homelands. 

But, perhaps because she lived her life 
in the midst of such flamboyant vegeta- 
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tion, she had schooled herself to resist 
possession. She was content to walk, like 
some bodiless and ethereal spirit, down the 
gravel paths at Padua College, gently in- 
haling the heavy aroma of the camphor 
hedges, or stopping reflectively to admire 
the flame-stemmed hibiscus. And when- 
ever we passed the lemon trees, she never 
failed to give an instinctive nod of appre- 
ciation. She wanted us to know that it 
was always new to her, always beautiful. 

But the thought of decorating her room 
at the Women’s Dormitory with these 
adornments of nature never entered her 
mind. Or if it did, she must have cast it 
out like one of the Seven Sins. Her room 
was strict and neat, a small gray-walled 
enclosure on the shady side of the build- 
ing. Beside the bed was a rug of neutral 
straw, with no design. The only color to 
be seen was a Mexican vase; it had red and 
brown stripes and sat on the bureau, per- 
fectly empty. 

Whenever she came into my own room 
and saw the bathroom glass stuffed lewdly 
with japonicas, and the dying fragments 
of wisteria dangling over the closet mir- 
ror, her eyes settled reproachfully on 
mine, 

She was a teacher in a junior high 
school, somewhere about fifty miles from 
Padua College. She had come to the 
Summer Session, like the rest of us, to 
acquire more college hour credits and to 
have a vacation at the same time. But she 
had not come for adventure. Of that we 
could be quite sure. She had adventure 
enough in her youth, in that full and 
overripe past that had never died, had 
never rotted away into disillusion, had 
never been tasted or touched. Youth... 
she gave the word a peculiarly unaccented 
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sorrow. Youth had flared heatedly and 
had gone. Now, in her heart, it was a 
lovely residue that had only to be stirred, 
like embers, to remind her of an intangi- 
ble but enduring girlhood. 

Miss Merriman had wanted to be a 
dancer. From the time she was sixteen, she 
told me, there had not been another 
thought in her mind. Roused from the 
deep lethargic blue of the southern sum- 
mers, and the gray deadening pressures of 
the California rainy season, she had 
wanted to do something...to be in- 
tensely alive. 

She was an only child. Her mother was 
dead and her father kept a big avocado 
grove on the outskirts of one of the small 
desert towns. It was terribly hot country, 
the water had to be piped in from the 
Colorado River. They lived peaceful, 
quiet, and almost suspended lives. 

“IT remember,” she said, “when I used 
to sit on our little screened-in front porch. 
I could almost feel the way things grew, 
the slowness of the cactus...and even 
those funny brittle weeds that never 
seemed to change at all.” 

She sighed and looked at me with a 
slight glimmer in her eyes. The black- 
amber pupils widened and contracted 
again. She felt she had touched on some- 
thing poetic. 

“My father,” she said, “my father be- 
lieved that...” then she hesitated and 
did not continue. 

She told me that she had often taken 
walks with her dog, a little fox terrier 
that had simply worshiped his mistress. 
The two of them had often gone off on 
lonely hikes, venturing into dangerous 
sand gullies, climbing down into canyons, 
the strange eroded places just outside of 
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town. It was wild country. She might 
have come upon a rattlesnake at any 
moment. Whenever she got out of calling 
distance from the house, her heart always 
beat with terror. But nevertheless, she 
always went on. She did not know why, 
any more than her little dog knew why he 
trotted along beside her. 

Her father had laughed and called her a 
tomboy. And he had cautioned her to be 
careful. 

“... because...” she said, “my father 
knew...” She stopped while we both 
digested that unspoken knowledge. 

Oh, she adored this hot dry world! She 
could not get enough of it. And even 
when a fog came up, or when it rained, 
she knew that there would always be the 
sun again, its life-giving rays. People 
came to Southern California from all over 
the country so that they might find health 
again, avoid death, and enjoy themselves. 
Nobody worked too hard. Her father had 
his siesta every afternoon on the couch 
in the darkened living room, with the 
venetian blinds down. And the Mexicans 
who worked in the grove would come up 
on the cool lawn and sprawl under the 
pepper trees. There they slept with black 
sombreros covering their faces. 

She would lie on a cushioned hammock 
on the front porch, drowsing and listen- 
ing to the distant bubbling of waters 
which flowed through the irrigation 
ditches. 

How content she had been! She went 
to high school, came home, and stayed in 
the hammock all aftérnoon, dreaming and 
thinking and doing nothing. Oh yes, she 
had friends. But they were so different 
from herself, always wanting to go to 
movies and parties. They didn’t know, 
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said her father, when they were well off. 
They flapped around like chickens with 
their heads cut off, and didn’t know what 
they wanted. 

“My father thought...” 

Yet, in spite of the quiet afternoons, 
the lovely sunlight, and the nice ham- 
mock which was the scene of so much 
happy reverie . . . in spite of all that, some- 
thing strange was occurring. She could 
not quite explain. It came over her slowly 
and she was never aware when it had first 
happened. But in all this clean parched 
world, a moist little flower of, well, some- 
thing was taking root. The fact was — 
she shivered to remember, even now in the 
burning tropical wind—the fact was 
that for some reason she wanted to leave! 
She wanted to get away from California, 
to take some awful journey. She wanted 
to go farther away than just the sand 
gullies and canyons. She did not know 
why, but her restlessness became almost 
unbearable. 

After she was seventeen, it was like 
some parasitic plant that simply consumed 
all of her mind. If only she could get 
away! 

But at the same time, she knew that 
she was behaving foolishly. Everything 
had been so beautifully planned. She was 
to go to Teacher’s College after high 
school, in the very same town. It would 
have been so easy. It would have been as 
easy and as simple as going to high school. 
If only she could have stopped those silly 
daydreams. But it was like trying not to 
think a bad thought. The more she 
strained to turn her mind on something 
else, the more stubbornly it came back to 
one idea. 

She remembered, she had sat on the 
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porch and had watched the sun beat down 
on the fine baked sand beyond the walk, 
and she had seen the crooked vibrations of 
the heat rising from the unshaded road. 
And she knew how much trouble it would 
be to get up, to tell her father, to leave the 
house. Oh, she knew in her heart of hearts 
that she loved her own town better than 
any place! 

But whenever she heard the train go by, 
whenever she heard from the crossing 
three blocks off the low hum of the diesel 
engines, she just lost her head. She felt 
terrible, but she wanted to go with it. 

When Miss Merriman graduated from 
high school, she finally had to tell her 
father about her strange yearnings. To 
her surprise, her father (that good- 
hearted westerner!) was sympathy itself. 
He was opposed, of course. He could not 
understand why anyone would want to 
forsake such a healthy climate. Her own 
grandfather had, he reminded her, left the 
East for this very paradise which was her 
own inheritance. Had she ever seen Chi- 
cago or New York? Did she know that 
the godforsaken catacombs called city 
streets were crowded with millions of 
people, all carrying in their diseased bodies 
germs of some sort -— that the houses were 
built too close together, there was never 
any fresh air, there was not even enough 
space in which to put the garbage? Did 
she know that the noise of streetcars and 
automobiles was said to slowly deafen the 
inhabitants of any big city? 

He took her down the street of their 
little town and pointed to the tall beauti- 
ful palm trees, imported from India and 
planted there by the Chamber of Com- 
merce. And he said that people came from 
all over the world to see such sights. 
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Why, she knew very well that in her 
own back yard she had only to lift a hand 
to pick an orange, a lemon, an apricot, a 
banana. Not that she did very often. Most 
of the fruit was boxed and sent off to 
market, he admitted. But if she had really 
wanted to, there it was! 

“But,” said Miss Merriman, “my father 
would never put anything in my way, if 
I wanted to go. He believed...” Her 
voice grew soft again, and suddenly 
melted into nothing. 

Later, when she resumed her story, the 
words were breathless, as if they had 
traveled great distances. It was as if they 
had climbed the very peaks of memory 
and had returned again to report their 
fearful discoveries. She remembered (she 
told me) that she had looked at the dry 
pink-topped mountains of her native 
state, and had seen the shining silver mica 
paths in the morning — and at night she 
had listened to the desert winds clashing 
in the palmettos. And her heart was al- 
ready homesick for California, even be- 
fore she had left it. 

It was only a year after she had gradu- 
ated from high school that she bought a 
ticket for New York. There, her father 
had arranged that she stay with a maiden 
aunt and study dancing with some fairly 
well-known dance company. 

Oh, but she had been a foolish girl! She 
had never danced anywhere before except 
in Gymnasium class and at the little school 
dances at home. And these had been rare 
occasions. With such limited experience, 
how could she expect to accomplish very 
much? 

The lessons were expensive. But worse 
than that, the eastern cities were as hor- 
rifying as her father had anticipated. 
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There was a constant wetness in the air, 
and the big flakes of snow that fell may 
have been pretty to some people — but to 
her they were ugly and yes, even un- 
natural. In California, the snow was but 
distantly seen on mountain peaks. But 
here, the people lived right im it. 

She was always trembling. From the 
first day in New York, she felt that at 
any moment she would catch pneumonia 
and die. Yet she remained on, climbing 
two flights to the Dance Studio every 
evening. All day she practiced on her 
aunt’s linoleum kitchen floor, doing back- 
bends and kicks. 

Looking at Miss Merriman now, I tried 
to think of her as a young girl, as a 
dancer. Her hair, perhaps it was a yellow- 
ish-coral, fixed in the tight-waves style 
of the twenties. And her arms, fragile and 
bare, lifted above the voluminous ballet 
skirt —she must have looked like a 
celluloid doll. 

“Did you... ?” I ventured. 

No, she never fell in love. She could 
never get used to the young men in New 
York. They were either too dark, like the 
villains in movie advertisements, or too 
puny with that waxen city complexion. 
But once 

Miss Merriman paused and lifted her 


chin slightly, as if she were recognizing 


me, or someone, for the first time. The 
look in her eyes was inscrutable. It was a 
shadowy expression, something that con- 
veyed an intense feeling that was literally 
being dissolved, atomized at the very 
moment. I saw it in the mere fluttering of 
an eyelid. I knew, before she spoke, that 
whatever she was going to tell would 
hold no regret or sadness. It would be too 
purely modest, an unassuming fact. It 
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would be a deflected light from that hid- 
den and radiant source of her true self- 
lessness. 

There had been, she said, a gentleman. 

He was a student of Economics, study- 
ing at Columbia University. Once (she 
was not afraid to tell me) she had gone to 
a Café to have a glass of wine with him. 

At the time, he had seemed quite nice. 
He was gentle-mannered, very blond and 
with eyes the color of — clear blue skies. 
He had said he was of Dutch descent and 
she thought there was a sunniness of 
nature in him that was not unlike her own 
town. Somehow, he reminded her of 
home. 

“But then...” 

But then, he had consumed too much 
wine, and his Dutch hardiness had sud- 
denly become — well, gross. He had 
simply insulted her! He had called her 
Meine Liebe and had begun to sing songs 
in a foreign language. Oh, he had said 
terrible things to her, he had expressed 
feelings that she had never expected to 
hear from anyone. And he had tried to 
kiss her on the mouth! Not one of the 
high-school boys at home had ever dared 
such a thing. She was not a prude, she 
said. But when he tried to kiss her, she 
jumped up and left that miserable little 
Café, without even saying goodbye. 

That was how upset she was. 

At night, she began to dream of the 
palm trees lining the blue vault of Cali- 
fornia sky. She often thought she heard 
her little dog barking, lost at the bottom 
of a canyon. And oh, the invisible scents 
that came to her! It was almost real, the 
smell of the little pine forest just behind 
the house where she used to walk as a 
child. Even the perfume of hot dust came 
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to her, mingled with the flowering of 
orange blossoms. Curious, how strong a 
memory can become. 

But she could not leave New York. Her 
dancing was improving and the Instructor 
encouraged her. He said she could prob- 
ably get a position with a Broadway show 
in less than a year. She was a pretty little 
thing — and had a certain flair. So, Miss 
Merriman was caught, yes literally trap- 
ped in the net of her own ambitions. 
There was no way that she could see of 
extricating herself. And she knew she was 
not happy. She would never be happy in 
New York! 

Then, when she thought that California 
might be lost to her forever, something 
happened. Fate, she said, stepped in. 

Toward the end of March, she became 
ill. The bad climate had done its work. All 
at once, in the middle of the night, she 
began to whoop and sneeze. She thought 
she had pneumonia and would not last 
until morning. A doctor was called. He 
examined her, with growing bewilder- 
ment. 

It was not pneumonia. In two weeks, 
he decided that she- was asthmatic. She 
could not breathe without a terrifying 
rattle. Her voice had sunk to a hoarse 
whisper, her energies fled. To dance, she 
cautioned herself, would be fatal. 

The doctor was puzzled. He tried 
various drugs, and none of them seemed 
to work. But when Miss Merriman sug- 
gested that a hot dry climate might be the 
cure, he had to agree. Perhaps she was 
right. He had never seen such a bad case, 
he admitted. Nothing seemed to relieve 
the cough. She was slowly coughing away 
her lungs, of that she was certain. She 


could feel it. 
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It was then, she said, that she had to 
face facts. The New York trip had been 
a failure. Never did Miss Merriman feel 
that she was defeated, however. She was 
simply overpowered by forces beyond 
herself. 

On the second of April, she boarded a 
sleeper for the West. Most of the journey 
she spent resting in her berth. But on the 
day she was to arrive at the station, she 
was up bright and early, walking up and 
down the aisles to the Club Car and 
Diner, moving with excitement and really 
feeling quite well. She looked out of the 
window. And there it was, the Depot. Just 
as it had always been. How she loved its 
quaint Spanish-looking archway, and 
even the old cement bench at the side 
where people always waited for the local 
train. These familiar sights touched her 
more deeply than words could say. 

Miss Merriman’s father was waiting for 
her there. 

He greeted his daughter without a 
word of blame. He had written regularly, 
telling her all about the events at home. 
Now, he had not much to say. And he was 
too concerned to inquire of her health. 
They were quiet, as they always were to- 
gether. It seemed as if she had never been 
gone. 

When she saw their little white bunga- 
low again, sitting in the purpling shadows 
of nightfall, she almost wept. It was all so 
simple and forgiving, she thought. So un- 
reminding of her awful errors. How could 
there be such a horrible place as New York 
in the same world with this dear little 
house? 

They ascended the front steps in the 
twilight. She saw that the door was open; 
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a lamp was signaling across the tufted 
WELCOME rug on the porch. 

And suddenly, across the path of light 
there shot a tiny long-tailed creature. It 
paused a second, dazed. A lizard, when 
had she last seen a lizard. It was the kind 
she was always afraid of. But now, seeing 
its own fright, the quivering bédy and 
bright-jeweled eye, she could not help but 
feel an onrush of affection. For some rea- 
son, its pathetic and frightened appear- 
ance was like a proof of the true friendli- 
ness of all the life about her. 

But a month later, Miss Merriman knew 
that things were not, after all, as they 
should be. For in spite of her happiness 
and joy at the homecoming, she found that 
she was not getting any better. In fact, 
she was even worse than she had been in 
New York! She could not understand it, 
unless she had contracted some fatal east- 
ern malady that even climate could not 
cure. She lay in her little brown maple bed 
looking up at the ceiling and wondering 
what was the matter. Or she walked feebly 
across the hard sand road, inspecting the 
water ditches which encircled the orange 
trees. She saw her face reflected in the 
water, swirling and disintegrating, a 
greenish-gray, rippling into sad elonga- 
tions. It gave her the shudders! Of course, 
that part was all imaginary. But she did 
feel that she had changed. Even though 
everything else was the same, the same 
wonderful light of the sun, and the hot 
shimmers of wind blowing tons of good 
health upon her—she felt, somehow, well, 
unworthy of so much care. What was she, 
after all, but a poor coughing invalid? 

No, she answered another question of 


mine, she never thought of the young 
Dutchman again. And she did not miss 
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her dancing. She was quite content to re- 
main here, so content that as soon as she 
felt better she would plan to get a job in 
a secondary school near by. She could 
teach Art, Music, and Rhythm-Dancing. 

Meanwhile, her father brought in the 
family doctor. As soon as he saw her, the 
doctor shook his head quite positively: 

“Toasted wheat bread, and milk.” 

Toasted wheat bread and milk! If any- 
thing could cure her, it would be that. 
He never explained why. But he spoke 
with a doctor’s authority, and even wrote 
it down as a prescription on letterhead 
paper. At that time, she was so desperate, 
she felt she would do anything that was 
suggested. 

And from that day, there began for 
Miss Merriman a long siege of diet and a 
long time of waiting for the remedy to 
take effect. She supposed that it helped her 
character really, to learn that you can 
accustom yourself to anything. She never 
ate very much and refrained from too 
much exercise. And she grew quite used 
to living like a sick person. 

After four years, her strength did come 
back partially. And she was able to take 
up a job as substitute teacher, instructing 
in Art at the town high school, the very 
school from which she had been graduated. 
But the mystery of the asthma continued. 
She grew better and worse, then better 
again. There was no predicting how she 
would feel from month to month. Things 
had gotten so that she had to carry a throat 
spray, some smelling salts, and a little 
piece of wheat bread in her handbag all 
the time. 

However, she felt that she was safer 
in California than anywhere else. And 
there were things to do, she never let her 
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days go to waste. After her little fox ter- 
rier died, she began a study of southern 
vegetation, wild flowers and the shrubs 
that grew in the town. In fact, she became 
quite an accomplished botanist. The euca- 
lyptus and the pepper trees consumed her 
like a passion, the noble gray bearing of 
one, and the green fragility of the other. 
To speak poetically, they were like dancers 
in a ballet. One year, she wrote a paper on 
the subject and delivered it at the Art 
Club Tea. After that, she had to go to bed 
for two weeks. Her strength was so slight, 
the doctor cautioned, she would have to 
use it sparingly. 

“But now!” I exclaimed impulsively, as 
we walked toward the Dining Hall (she 
being a good five inches ahead of me and 
quickening the pace) “—why, Miss Mer- 
riman, you seem to have quite recovered. 
Did it just wear off? The asthma, I mean?” 

Oh dear, no! It went on for years. For 
ten, twenty years, she never really got any 
better. But her father took the best care 
of her. He was simply unrelenting in his 
affection. Everyone in the town admired 
him for it. “A father in a million!” When 
she came home in the afternoon, tired 
from walking or teaching class, she would 
find on the parlor table a small tray with 
a cool glass of milk and a freshly toasted 
slice of wheat bread. Although by this 
time she abhorred that familiar sweetish 
odor of bread, she still appreciated her fa- 
ther’s love. 

Then, one August afternoon, her father 
died. 

It was all without warning, the most 
cruel blow of her life! He had a combina- 
tion heart attack and sunstroke under an 
avocado tree. Her father, who had been 
the healthiest man in the world! He was 
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gone. And she, who had dragged around 
for years, hardly worth keeping alive— 
she remained. 

Well, after that, it came to her that the 
fault must have been that of the family 
doctor. It was he who must have been 
responsible for her father’s sudden de- 
parture. If you could not tell a man ahead 
of time that he was likely to have a stroke, 
when could you tell him! She had never 
liked that doctor much anyway. She had 
respected him, but never really liked him. 
And now, when it had been proven that 
under the circumstances he had not been 
able to prevent such a catastrophe as death, 
she was certain that he could not be help- 
ing her any, either! 

Two weeks after the funeral, Miss Mer- 
riman took a bus to San Bernardino and 
saw another doctor there. After answer- 
ing all of his questions fully, and relating 
her past ailments, she waited for his diag- 
nosis. It came quickly. 

“T tell you what I think,” he said (tak- 
ing off his glasses and smiling, such a sweet 
man!), “I think you have an allergy to 
wheat bread.” 

You could have knocked her over with 
a feather! Wheat bread! She had been 
eating it, you could say, religiously, for 
almost twenty years! Swallowing it, gulp- 
ing it down, crust and all with gallons of 
milk—the sheer unnecessary torture. It 
was the very medicine, the remedy for her 
illness that was making her sick. Oh, she 
knew it was true at once! As soon as the 
doctor told her, something clicked in her 
mind. It was an uncanny feeling of con- 
firmation. 

That very day, she stopped eating wheat 
bread. And from that hour on she was 
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perfectly well. It was only a month later, 
in fact, that she threw out her throat 
spray. It was hard to believe, but the cough 
had disappeared and she felt as healthy as 
a girl. She was able to clean up the house 
and hire an overseer to attend to the fruit 
groves while she herself took up a full- 
time career of teaching. If you just looked 
at life, well, her life at any rate, it was 
really unbelievable. That so much sorrow 
and uncertainty should have existed, and 
even the realization of so many mistakes 
that had been made in the past—that all 
of these things should come to what she 
could not help but feel at last (she spoke 
the words shyly) as a rather “happy end- 
ing’’—it was somewhat peculiar, and even 
wonderful. 

At that moment, we had entered the 


Lightning by Night 


ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 


courtyard outside the College Dining Hall. 
The great fountain was turned on, the 
bracelets of silver water falling thickly 
over the stone sides, bubbling into a 
trough. In the desert light, it was all fire 
and water. The air was dazzling. The 
parched white sand and the big brilliant 
flowers sparkled as if everything were 
turning into glass. 

“Oh,” Miss Merriman exclaimed, “‘isn’t 
it lovely? Have you ever seen anything 
like it? And oh,” she sighed, “it’s so won- 
derfully warm. I just adore the heat.” 

She lowered her yellow umbrella to let 
the afternoon sun full on her face. Then 
she looked at me and smiled, the light 
flickering on her pale reddish eyelashes. 

“As my father used to say, the sun is 
nature’s first blessing.” 


We came from the darkness and flicker of the moving pictures 

to the more spacious darkness of night and the flicker of lightning. 
The crowd hung back, then stampeded suddenly in groups from the doorway 
through the rain and puddles. Even so, the fireflies were dancing. 
As we drove homeward the sky would for an instant be lacquered 
with palest gold, and a farm or a tree or the grass of a field slope 
showed black upon it, like a Japanese writing case, 

a work of art achieved in an instant and gone as quickly 

unsigned, unless it is always the same signature. 

As for thunder, it had rumbled off elsewhere, 

leaving us after the days of heat this cool uneasy night 


and the uneven music of the rain. 
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LOOK BEHIND any of our modern Western 
ideas and institutions and you will find 
the Great Frontier. If it appears in the 
sequel that the Great Frontier was not 
only a background for our modern West- 
ern culture, but more of a matrix out of 
which our peculiar institutions have 
grown and in which they have their roots, 
then the connection of our Western civili- 
zation with the physical base will be even 
more evident. Because the term Great 
Frontier is of recent vintage, its meaning 
must be made clear in the beginning. The 
Great Frontier is defined as all the new 
and semivacant land discovered by Co- 
lumbus and his associates in and around 
the sixteenth century. The two Americas, 
Australia and New Zealand, and a large 
part of Africa composed this Great 
Frontier, which through discovery and 
exploration became the property of a few 
relatively small and densely populated 
European powers. These European powers 
may be thought of as the Metropolis, and 
the progress of Western civilization from 
1500 down to the present time may be 
thought of as the interaction between 
these two elements, Metropolis and Great 
Frontier—one populous and civilized, the 
other rich in resources but sparse in popu- 
lation and devoid of civilization in the 
metropolitan sense. 
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Dynamics of Property in the Modern World 


As we look at the canvas of modern 
history, framed on one side by the Metrop- 
olis and on the other by the Great Fron- 
tier, we see among other things the 
increase in the stature of the free individ- 
ual, and the rise of capitalism with its 
methods of competition and trend toward 
monopoly; we see government going 
through rapid evolution from feudalism 
to absolute monarchy, thence through in- 
creasing liberalism to democracy and on 
to the varying forms of collectivism 
which surround us today. 

In establishing the relation between 
these changing ideas and the Great Fron- 
tier, one must bear in mind that the latter 
was in essence a vast body of material 
wealth, consisting of land and all that it 
contained—wealth which suddenly came 
into the possession of the people of the 
Metropolis. Therefore, it would seem that 
the predominant influence of the frontier 
on individualism, on capitalism and its 
two attendants, competition and monop- 
oly, and on governmental forms and 
functions would be exerted partly because 
a vast body of new wealth was coming 
into the possession of the metropolitan 
society; back of the individual, back of 
the economic institutions, and back of 
the governmental systems, we see the vast 
body of frontier wealth in motion. 
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THE RISE of the individual from medieval 
obscurity to a position of major impor- 
tance is an undisputed fact of modern his- 
tory. By the late nineteenth century he 
had become the dominant figure of the 
Western world, more important than the 
state, the church, or the nobility. All 
power theoretically rested in his hands, 
and all things were done in his name and 
for his benefit. Exceptions may have 
existed in certain nations, but these na- 
tions were not the most influential in the 
Western world. Today the position of the 
individual is changing; he seems to be los- 
ing his separate identity in a growing 
corporate or collective society. His pres- 
ent plight is attracting the attention of 
the philosophers and psychiatrists, who 
are speaking of the “lost individual” and 
remarking on his frustration, his increas- 
ing neuroses. But we need not go to 
learned men to discover that the individ- 
ual is in fact puzzled, bewildered, and 
uncertain of his future and of his own 
importance. 

If individualism is being lost, as so 
many state and more feel, what is the 
reason? Has the individual lost the power 
to move in the direction, and in the man- 
ner, in which he formerly moved? Has 
something happened to separate him from 
those qualities or attributes which when 
he possessed them gave him individuality 
and self-importance? These questions can 
best be answered by an indirect approach: 
by inquiry as to how the modern individ- 
ual acquired these attributes in the first 
place. If we can find that the conditions 
under which individualism was achieved 
are passing away, then we may be able to 
see that individualism is passing because 
the conditions that made it possible in 
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the first place no longer exist to any 
degree. 

In developing modern individualism 
man has had to contend with two forces, 
one of the Metropolis and one of the fron- 
tier, one social, the other physical. The 
social force from which he had to emanci- 
pate himself was composed of the estab- 
lished institutions of the Metropolis. These 
man-made institutions seem to have been 
set up to hold the individual in line, to 
standardize conduct, prevent variation, 
and make men know their places. Medieval 
man was submerged in such institutions, 
and present and future man seems to have 
prospects of being submerged too. There- 
fore, individualism appears as something 
that men developed and brought to its 
highest point in that longish interval sep- 
arating medieval society from that exist- 
ing now, say from 1500 to the present. 
If the individual was submerged prior to 
1500, and if he is “lost” now, then we 
have him bracketed in the four and one- 
half centuries between. It so happens that 
thes¢ are the centuries when the Great 
Frontier was open; so it would seem that 
the modern individual rose and fell as 
the Great Frontier opened and closed. 

The individual did not emancipate him- 
self by breaking the social institutions of 
the Metropolis, but he took the first step 
to freedom by escaping them. The Great 
Frontier provided an exceptional avenue 
through which men could run away from 
their old institutions, away from the hu- 
man obstacles which prevented them from 
expressing themselves. By this means they 
were excused from revolting, but accom- 
plished the same purpose by fleeing across 
the ocean to a place where the institu- 
tions did not exist. 
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Once on the frontier men came face to 
face with the second force, nature. We 
have been schooled to think of nature as a 
serious physical obstacle which man must 
overcome by hard work, practical think- 
ing, and active courage. But in emphasiz- 
ing the attendant hardships of the pioneer 
we tend to forget the nature of Nature 
itself; we forget that it is a sleeping giant 
which like Gulliver may be bound by man 
with a thousand strands of knowledge and 
ingenuity. This operation may be slow and 
tedious, fraught with moments of anxiety, 
but it certainly is not dangerous as long 
as Nature sleeps, and Nature always sleeps. 
Therefore, in moving against it, man is 
free to do what he likes, and in so doing 
he develops his individuality as he never 
could in opposition to human institutions. 
While the place of the individual in so- 
ciety is determined largely by conventions 
and institutions, the place of the same in- 
dividual in nature is what he makes for 
himself. Therefore, we see that the very 
quality of man’s greatest obstacle on the 
frontier was exactly the quality which 
gave him a rare opportunity to work out 
his own individuality. 

Since the Great Frontier was a vast body 
of raw wealth, and since man had for the 
time being escaped the human institu- 
tions, it is not difficult to see that he would 
turn to the task of appropriating the 
wealth, and in so doing would give defi- 
nite direction to the sort of individualism 
he would eventually develop and later 
glorify. The civilization he would create 
would be notable for its materialistic 
aspects, and the individualism he would 
cherish would be closely identified with 
property and the methods of acquisition 
and management. Therefore, we may say 
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that materialism and individualism 
marched hand in hand across the new 
continents. At this point we can begin to 
see property in motion, moving from 
Nature into the hands of an individual 
and from hand to hand among individ- 
uals. Fundamentally, the property that 
was moving was mainly land, but with 
the land went all its appurtenances, con- 
sisting of all sorts of wealth derived from 
the land. 

It is when we come to consider the 
terms on which land moved from the 
frontier into private hands that we see 
how favorable the process was to the 
development of individualism. The basic 
fact is that the land moved into private 
hands practically without price, or at a 
nominal price. It was in large measure a 
gift which could be had on the most 
highly individualistic terms imaginable. 
Men did not acquire property in land by 
working for it or by paying for it as 
must be the case within society. They 
acquired property by running, by run- 
ning to the place where it lay and claiming 
it before another did. They did not make 
wealth, but they raced to get possession of 
it. The gold miners’ rush to California is 
an illustration. The miners did not make 
the gold, but all their effort was directed 
toward getting to it and appropriating it. 
The Oklahoma land rush of 1889 is one 
of the last and most spectacular episodes 
in the long process of appropriating the 
wealth of the frontier as represented in 
land. 

It was not until the opening of the 
Great Frontier about 1500 that men could 
come into possession of real wealth on such 
terms, by running, squatting, pre-empt- 
ing, and crying out. It was only during 
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the age of the open frontier that this 
method operated. The idea of getting title 
to a valuable block of real estate in Lon- 
don, Paris, Rome, or today in Chicago by 
outrunning other people to it is absurd. 
Yet for four hundred years land could 
be and was acquired in that way in all the 
continents of the Great Frontier. 

It has become the fashion to dwell on 
the hardships of frontier life and to build 
up legends about the heroic efforts of the 
suffering pioneers. The hardships cannot 
be denied nor can the heroism — along 
with no little villainy — be minimized. 
But the hardships themselves were of a 
peculiar kind, quite different in character 
from those experienced in a well-estab- 
lished society. The hardships were the in- 
cidents of the race to the land and of the 
work men did after they got it. Men died 
from exhaustion in trying to reach a goal 
rather than from frustration because there 
was no goal attainable. On the frontier 
men were not engaged primarily in taking 
wealth from one another; they were en- 
gaged in a race in which the first and 
fleetest could have his choice in taking it 
from the frontier: a quarter section of 
land, a gold lode, a power site, or a domain 
of grass. In this stage of acquisition, men 
were in a sense competing, but their com- 
petition was peculiar in character. They 
were running parallel with one another as 
in a quarter dash; they were not blocking 
and tackling one another. The reason for 
this is that they were all running to take 
something from the frontier, something 
that no man owned. They were actually 
co-operating in the common task of ap- 
propriation, and there was some kindness 
on the long hard road where one man’s 
gain was not another’s loss. 
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There were incidents in the race which 
tended to obscure its real nature. The race 
itself was an ordeal. In the Oklahoma 
land rush all sorts of untoward things 
happened. Wagons broke down, horses 
gave out, bicycle tires went flat, walkers 
fell of exhaustion. The road to California 
was littered with abandoned furniture 
and bleached skulls of horses and oxen, 
and roadside graves were many. The un- 
fortunate ones lost the prizes, but their 
loss was not due to the intentional inter- 
ference of other men. These extreme 
examples may, despite their extremity, be 
taken as representative of the frontier 
process of acquiring wealth by a special 
form of competition. Actually, in the 
Oklahoma race and the California rush 
and in all the rushes and races which at- 
tended the free distribution of frontier 
wealth, men helped each other in many 
ways. 

Once the runner reached his goal, the 
situation changed very quickly. Often 
two men would try to possess the same 
quarter section or the same gold claim. 
Here clashes occurred and men were mur- 
dered, because now one man was trying 
to take something from another whereas 
before both were intent only on taking 
something from the frontier storehouse. 
Here man must stand and not run, and 
the premium was on his ability to hold 
and keep rather than on his ability to 
reach and arrive. In the race he might 
die of exhaustion or accident; on the quar- 
ter section he might fall from a knife or 
bullet in his heart. And for the man stand- 
ing on his claim, the frontier had ended; 
he was ready for a new kind of competi- 
tion and for the institutions which would 
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enable him to hold from other men what 
he had taken from none. 

The property, in moving from the un- 
possessed frontier into the hands of the 
individual, went through a twilight zone 
which rarely exists in the movement of 
property from one person to another. In 
this twilight zone the property still be- 
longed to the sovereign, but was “claimed” 
by the individual. The claim endured until 
the necessary legal steps could be taken 
alienating the land from the sovereign 
and making it the private possession of the 
individual. The word claim has become so 
imbedded in American phrase as to have 
lost the charm and excitement of its origi- 
nal meaning. It had great vogue from 
the time the European discoverers drove 
the first stake and raised the first flag in 
the New World until the last home- 
steader drove the final peg on the last 
quarter section. The practice of claiming 
descended from kings to common people; 
and in the United States during the nine- 
teenth century, claims were so common 
and merchantable as to serve as a medium 
of exchange. There were land claims, silver 
claims, gold claims, timber claims, grass 
claims, and water claims. As used on the 
frontier—and its use was most common 
there—a claim was not a title, but was 
the nearest thing to a title, marking a 
stage in the transfer of public or royal 
property into private hands. The right 
and the privilege of claim was a broad 
one, applied to many things besides land 
and water. The bee tree was claimed by 
the man who found and marked it, the 
deer by the man whose bullet brought it 
down, the maverick by the man who 
roped and branded it. In every case an 
individual act of volition — marking, 
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branding, driving a stake, proclaiming in 
some way that the property was no longer 
in the public domain—was required. 

The derivation of the word claim is not 
without interest, because in its wide use 
on the frontier it reverted to its ancient 
meaning. In Middle English it was clai- 
men, from Old French, clamer, which is 
related to Latin clamare, meaning to cry 
out or call. This for the verb. The noun, 
as in mining claim or land claim. has as 
its first meaning “A demand of a right 
or supposed right; a calling on another 
for something due or supposed to be due.” 
The obsolete meaning of the noun is “a 
loud call; a shout.” These ancient mean- 
ings were resurrected on the frontier when 
some man, after a stiff race or a search, 
drove down a stake and shouted to all 
the world, “This is mine!’ All down the 
ages, for four centuries, the wild call of 
possession rang across the seas, first in the 
name of the kings and later in the name 
of the people. Through the forests, along 
the rushing rivers, reverberating from the 
cliffs that concealed the minerals, rolling 
over the prairies and plains to the hori- 
zon, it rose and fell as men rushed from 
the centers of civilization, running a race 
in which at the end the runners pro- 
claimed a prize. The word proclaim, more 
significant than the shorter form, means 
to cry out before. It comes from pro, 
meaning before or forward, and clamere, 
to call or cry out. Property was acquired 
by crying out before. Thus it was that, 
through running and proclaiming, wealth 
which had been owned by no European, 
monarch or man, became royal and later 
private and capitalistic through individual 
acts of appropriation, which gave rise to 
the most extreme and undiluted form ot 
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individualism that the world has yet seen 
in civilized man. Other factors entered 
into the development of modern individ- 
ualism, but none was more important 
than the Great Frontier which enabled 
men to escape old institutions, and to 
acquire wealth by the simple act of run- 
ning and crying out. The combination 
gave men both freedom and economic in- 
dependence. If modern individualism was 
so achieved, its relation to the flow of 
property is evident; and if individualism 
is now being lost, its loss may be due to 
the fact that property no longer flows as 
easily as it did when the Great Frontier 
was being parceled out. 


SINCE THE MANNER Of acquiring prop- 
erty was so simple, we may think of the 
property as in motion; and since there was 
so much of it, there was for a long period 
a great deal of property motion. It is not 
customary to think of property in motion, 
though we do speak of the “circulation of 
wealth,” and it is especially difficult to 
think of land in motion. It is of course 
the ownership, the deed or title, that is in 
physical motion, but the land is moving in 
the sense that it is passing from hand to 
hand. 

In tracing the flow of property over 
the long period from 1500 to 1950, we 
observe a process of land disposition 
which, though simple in principle, is com- 
plicated in detail and most extraordinary 
in character. It is the extraordinary fea- 
ture, the exceptional motion of property, 


which most concerns us. We are familiar 
enough with the circulation of wealth, its 
movement from hand to hand within the 
society, a movement which may be de- 
scribed as horizontal. This is the motion 
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given to property by trade and barter 
among individuals. But this horizontal 
motion may in fact be secondary to and 
in large measure dependent on the vertical 
motion of property in the modern age. 
Three factors are involved in the verti- 
cal motion of property: land as the rough 
equivalent of wealth, government as the 
sovereign within the state, and the people. 
Throughout the modern age, and perhaps 
at any period in history, property is mov- 
ing predominantly in one vertical direc- 
tion as distinguished from its circulatory 
movement. It is either moving upward 
from the people to the sovereign or it is 
moving downward from the sovereign to 
the people. This pulsation of wealth be- 
tween the sovereign and the people, once 
observed and understood, may throw a 
brilliant light on our modern culture and 
do much to explain the nature of some 
familiar institutions. It may be that in this 
vertical motion of wealth, in these long 
pulsations of ownership or control, we can 
find the key to an understanding of our 
modern political systems; it may be that 
the prevailing process of wealth-flow de- 
termines a country’s political system. 
Historically the vertical motion of land 
or wealth in the period under considera- 
tion has had three phases. In the first 
phase, extending from 1500 to about 
1700, the land was flowing out of the 
frontier into the hands of the European 
sovereigns. In the second phase, beginning 
about 1607 and lasting down to about 
1900, this same land was in motion from 
the various sovereigns to the people. In 
the third phase, which is the present, 
wealth in the form of money is flowing 
from the people to the various sovereigns. 
Each phase is overlapped by the one that 
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follows and finally eclipses it. This pulsa- 
tion has gone on in this manner and on 
this schedule in all nations of the Western 
world which held large frontier areas and 
in all nations formed in frontier regions. 

It was the exceptional manner in which 
the European sovereigns acquired the 
Great Frontier that enabled this rhythm 
of wealth to get under way. Prior to 1500 
property in the form of land was static 
in Europe, with little movement, either 
horizontally from hand to hand or in a 
vertical direction. Such institutions as 
primogeniture and entail were designed to 
keep property out of motion. The kings, 
not yet powerful, were struggling with 
the emperor, the pope, and their own 
nobles for supremacy, and were uncertain 
of the outcome. Then the kings received a 
windfall of land from the Great Fron- 
tier, an advantage which none of the 
others had. Up to that time the scales had 
been fairly well balanced among the con- 
testants, but when the discoverers threw 
three new continents and a large part of 
a fourth into the kings’ side of the bal- 
ance, the results were not long in doubt. 
The kings marched straight on to abso- 
lutism over all their opponents, and it so 
happened that they reached the high point 
of absolutism at about the time their con- 
trol of the frontier regions was most ex- 
tensive and least open to dispute. In the 
seventeenth century the Great Frontier 
was a vast royal domain in the hands of 
the kings of Europe. 

Lest the reader may think that history 
repeats itself, and that some eternal law 
is about to be drawn up on the dynamics 
of wealth, it should be remembered that 
the acquisition of this extensive royal 
domain was a windfall of the first magni- 
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tude, unusual in every way. First, the 
kings did not get this land by taking 
it away from their subjects or their 
neighbors. It did not come to them ver- 
tically to create ill will among those who 
lost it, nor did it come by war with 
neighbors. It came horizontally, sideways, 
from the outside, and therefore its royal 
acquisition created no offense domestically 
and not too much among immediate 
neighbors. This meant that the kings re- 
ceived the land under the very best 
auspices, but since they took all such land 
in the world such auspices cannot be 
hoped for again. Therefore, the first phase, 
in which the sovereign acquired his royal 
domain, is not likely to be duplicated. 
The second phase, involving the dispo- 
sition of the royal domain, was directly 
dependent on the first and would have 
been impossible without it. Having all this 
rich land, the king had to decide what 
he should do with it. Since he could not 
possibly use all of it himself, he had sev- 
eral choices as to its disposition. He could 
give it to the emperor, to the pope, or to 
his nobles; but these were his old enemies, 
and he would have been a fool to 
strengthen them in this manner. Then 
there were the people, to whom he could 
give it in the hope that they would work 
it and give him a part of the proceeds so 
that he could hold his advantage over his 
powerful opponents. It would no doubt 
be to the king’s credit, especially in a 
democracy, if we could say that he de- 
cided on a rational basis to divide the 
royal domain with his little people and 
give them a chance they had never had 
before. There is no evidence, however, to 
show that any king made any such calcu- 
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lated decision, though as things turned 
out the little people did wind up with 
the major portion of the former royal 
domain in their hands. Although the king 
might make large grants to the nobles, to 
the discoverers, to the chartered compa- 
nies—as he did to all of these—the nature 
of the land was such that it could only 
be developed and made to pay through a 
lot of hard work; and of the willingness 
to work it seems the little people had a 
virtual monopoly. At any rate the 
sovereign began to alienate the frontier 
land and it began to drift down into the 
hands of the people. The second phase, 
the long phase, in the movement of wealth 
was under way. 

Assuming that the dispersal began 
about 1600, and that it was well over by 
1900, we can see that for three hundred 
years, more or less, property was moving 
steadily in one direction, and there can 
be little doubt that such a free and con- 
tinuous flow affected all aspects of life 
and had much to do with shaping institu- 
tions we think of as being peculiarly 
modern. For example, the steady flow of 
property from the sovereign to the people 
resulted in the inevitable: by the opening 
of the twentieth century the people owned 
practically all the land and property while 
the sovereign owned nothing. He had 
given himself out of house and home. He 
had lost also whatever claim he had had 
of absolutism, and where he survived at 
all he had become dependent on the peo- 
ple, who were supreme. Whether property 
followed after sovereignty or sovereignty 
after property need not detain us, but we 
may note that they seemed to travel to- 
gether and to lodge at the same place. 
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If for a period of three hundred years 
wealth was flowing steadily in one direc- 
tion, from the sovereign to the people, the 
effect would surely be more apparent in 
the concurrent economic institutions than 
in any other. In fact some of these insti- 
tutions would form themselves in har- 
mony with the prevailing flow of wealth; 
and some, if not all, would be designed to 
facilitate it. In the end, all important in- 
stitutions would become dependent on 
what wealth was doing and few could 
survive in the old form if the vertical 
movement of wealth ceased or changed its 
direction. The first thing to note is that 
under such a process the people would 
eventually have a great deal of wealth and 
would be much concerned with the 
methods of handling it. We know that 
capitalism grew to full stature during this 
period, and that the method adopted by 
capitalism was individual competition, 
and that this competition led straight on 
to private monopoly. The success of capi- 
talism and the temporary practicality of 
competition were promoted if not assured 
by the vertical descent of wealth; and as 
for private monopoly, it grew out of com- 
petition, and probably cannot long be 
tolerated once the flow from above has 
ceased. 

The terms on which the sovereign 
alienated the frontier property were easy: 
He never exacted more than a token price, 
and in general he gave it without price to 
those who were willing to run and cry 
out for it. In giving property in this man- 
ner, the sovereign furnished many in- 
dividuals a stake, what Damon Runyon 
called a taw, enabling them to enter into 
the capitalistic game and plump for more. 
If the player lost his taw, the generous 
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sovereign would give him another so he 
could continue playing. The wealth was 
falling gently all around, like the pennies 
from heaven in the song, and all the in- 
dividual needed to do to get a share was 
to turn his umbrella upside down. 

Competition, as we ordinarily think of 
it, had no very important place in this 
initial vertical descent of property. Men 
were not engaged primarily in wresting 
property from one another, but in re- 
ceiving from the sovereign, and in this 
they almost co-operated. It was not until 
the property had come into private hands 
that the real competition among individ- 
uals became severe. This competition re- 
sulted in the Aorizontal motion of prop- 
erty as it passed from hand to hand. This 
horizontal motion or circulation of wealth 
has received major attention from the 
economists, but they have scarcely noticed 
the vertical movement which was contin- 
uously adding increments of new wealth 
to stimulate and prolong the circulation. 
They have concentrated on the secondary 
motion of property among the people 
rather than on the primary motion from 
the sovereign ¢o the people. 


Once the sovereign had given up his 
royal or public monopoly by starting the 
distribution, the stage was set for the pri- 


vate monopoly which private competition 
made inevitable. The first step toward 
monopoly was made in the distribution 
when some men got big prizes, some small 
ones, and others nothing at all. Imme- 
diately thereafter competition took over 
and went on until private monopoly was 
established by the shrewdest and luckiest 
competitors. The whole scene is re-enacted 
when from some high place a handful of 
pennies is flung down into a group of 
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street urchins. They run and scramble for 
the pennies; and once they are gathered 
up, the gamins scheme, fight, and play 
crackaloo until the pennies have all drifted 
into a few hands, putting an end to com- 
petition. 

Obviously complete monopoly could 
not be established as long as the sovereign 
continued to shower down new wealth; 
but once all the wealth is in private hands, 
then private monopoly is possible. But 
private monopoly means that property has 
again come to rest and does not circulate, 
and therefore competition ceases to flour- 
ish as a method of moving property from 
hand to hand. Whether capitalism can 
long exist where property is not in circu- 
lation, where it is monopolized either by 
the sovereign or by individuals, is at least 
doubtful. But of this we are certain: 
capitalism has flourished best when prop- 
erty had two motions, one vertical and 
descending, and the other horizontal or 
circulatory. The peculiar feature of the 
frontier period is that throughout both 
motions were continuous, vigorous, and 


rapid. 


With the closing of the Great Frontier 
about 1900 the vertical flow of property 
from the sovereign to the people ceased, 
for the simple reason that the sovereign 
was bankrupt. The monarchy of Europe 
had given away the royal domain, and 
the republics and democracies had given 
away the public domain. They still had 
scraps of marginal land, but nothing com- 
parable to what they had when the dis- 
tribution began. The long phase in the 
vertical flow of property had ended and 
the stage was set for the third phase, the 
one we are now in, when property is flow- 
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ing from the people back to the sovereign 
in ever increasing volume. 

There is an instant of pause when a 
pendulum reaches the limit of its arc and 
starts back, and so with the pulsation of 
wealth. The pause lasted about a genera- 
tion, from 1900 to 1930. Through mo- 
mentum property was circulating, and 
through competition it was collecting in 
fewer and fewer hands to create private 
monopoly, but there was little vertical 
motion in either direction. It took a 
cataclysm to start the vertical motion 
again, to start property flowing the only 
way it could flow. 

This reverse flow of property, unlike 
the former one, could not proceed on a 
voluntary basis, not by any means. 
Though the sovereign, from the absolute 
monarch to the most liberal democracy, 
volunteered to give to the people, the peo- 
ple have been reluctant to give to the 
sovereign. Therefore a new element, that 
of compulsion, has entered into the pres- 
ent vertical movement of wealth. Com- 
pulsion is the negation of liberty, and if 
carried far enough will destroy it. 
Throughout the frontier phase men were 
permitted to receive, to claim; now they 
are compelled to give. Men were willing 
to compete in acquiring property, but 
they have never been known to compete 
in giving it up, and certainly they could 
never establish a private monopoly by do- 
ing so. Thus it would seem that competi- 
tion and monopoly belong to that stage 
of society which exists when the sovereign 
is distributing a great treasure, like the 
frontier, on a free and unrestrained basis. 

Political democracy can easily exist in a 
society where all men are freely receiving, 
because all men are favorable to that proc- 
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ess. There is no need for compulsion or 
force. But all men are not in favor of 
giving, or of a sovereign who takes. To 
the extent that the sovereign takes, to that 
extent must he use force, and to that 
extent the old democratic principle is not 
operative. The sovereign today maintains 
a semblance of democracy only because 
he takes from the few, and what he takes 
he distributes to the many. He starts 
property circulating vertically rather than 
flowing in one direction. The many are 
willing to support the sovereign on con- 
dition that they receive a part of what is 
taken, and since the many have the vote, 
the sovereign is able to carry out the new 
program under the guise of democracy. 

What changes most when the sovereign 
gets down seriously to the business of tak- 
ing is the attitude of the people, and espe- 
cially of those who are required to give. 
They were quite willing to co-operate 
when the government was giving them 
large bonuses, making them rich. They 
admired its tolerance and generosity and 
forgave its inefficiencies. But when the 
sovereign reverses his policy of giving and 
begins taking, the people reverse their 
attitude. 

The present-day attitude of the in- 
dividual is that of covering up, conceal- 
ing, and siphoning off his wealth through 
trusts and donations — anything to pre- 
vent the government from taking it. The 
contrasting attitudes might be represented 
by a sculptor or cartoonist who would 
create two figures, one representing the 
receiving man of the frontier and the 
other the giving man of the present and 
future. The first figure, standing in the 
presence of a benign sovereign, would be 
eager with an outstretched hand, and 
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would suggest a character possessing 
aggressiveness, independence, and inge- 
nuity. To him the future is bright and 
the world is a milk-filled coconut. But 
when the table is turned, and the sovereign 
begins to take, the same figure assumes a 
different mien. Is his hand bearing a gift 
extended, does he shove to be first, does he 
scheme to get the better of his fellows in 
giving? What strange questions these are! 
What a strange world we would have if 
men acted in this way, if human nature 
went into reverse along with the reverse 
flow of property. Since human nature 
does not yet work in reverse, it is left to 
the reader to imagine the attitude of the 
second figure the sculptor or cartoonist 
would create. 

There is talk, as we have seen, about 
today’s lost individual, and some efforts 
are being made to find him, to give him 
a compass, and to learn how he happened 
to be out without one. He may not be 
hopelessly lost, but he is confused, and his 
quandary may arise from the fact that 
he got caught by the rip tow in the flow 
of wealth. He, the present-day middle- 
aged man, came on the scene just before 
the reversal took place. He caught the tail 
end of the giving age and the beginning of 
the taking age, and his dilemma and frus- 
tration may spring from the fact that he 
has been whipsawed. Born into a world of 
claiming, proclaiming, squatting, and do- 
ing generally as he pleased, he was taught 
that his welfare would correspond roughly 
to his energy, industry, and intelligence. 
Now he finds that this is not so, and he 
feels that the sovereign who once enriched 
him is determined to impoverish him and 
that his impoverishment is proportional to 
that same energy, industry, and intelli- 
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gence once so rewarding. The rules of the 
game were changed on him while he was 
in play; and he has not yet caught on and 
he by no means approves. 

Thus far little has been said about the 
character of government in relation to the 
vertical flow of property. In discussing 
capitalism with its method of competition 
and its result in private monopoly, we 
have noted that these things flourished at 
a time when the sovereign was becoming 
more generous and more tolerant, during 
the three centuries when property was 
flowing downward from the sovereign to 
the people. If from a study of the pulsa- 
tion of property during modern times we 
should deduce a general law about govern- 
ment, the law would be as follows: 

1. If the sovereign owns or controls all 
the property, the government assumes an 
absolute form during the period he holds 
it. This absolutism exists regardless of 
whether the government is monarchial, 
corporate, or communistic. There could be 
no democracy, no capitalism, no economic 
competition, and no private monopoly in 
this condition. This state of affairs existed 
in 2 limited manner among the absolute 
monarchs of Europe when they held dur- 
ing the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies vast royal domains on the Great 
Frontier. It has existed recently in the cor- 
porate states of Europe and in the com- 
munistic states of Russia. 

2. If the sovereign for any reason be- 
gins to distribute the wealth in such a way 
that it falls into the hands of the people, 
as happened during the dispersal of the 
frontier, there goes along with this distri- 
bution such a relaxation of all controls 
that absolutism fades away while capital- 
ism rises, Competition among individuals 
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springs up, and private monopoly begins. 
The freedom which is implied in all these 
activities means that by the time the pub- 
lic or royal property has passed into the 
hands of the people, all the substance of 
absolutism will have disappeared, the sov- 
ereign will be bankrupt, and the people 
will be supreme. Democracy is the political 
accompaniment of this situation, and it 
may be the inevitable accompaniment. 
3. If all the property is in the hands of 
the people and the sovereign is bankrupt, 
then property becomes vertically static. 
It may circulate, but it has no vertical 
motion. Therefore a crisis impends. The 
crisis springs from the circulation of pro- 
perty and its tendency to collect in a few 
hands as private monopoly. The sovereign 
has no choice in this crisis but to start the 
vertical flow of property, but since he is 
bankrupt, there is only one direction in 
which property can move, and that is up- 
ward from the people. The sovereign be- 
gins taking from the people, most from 
those who have monopoly. If he keeps 
what he takes, he soon becomes absolute, 
but if he redistributes what he takes, or a 
good part of it, thus starting property cir- 
culating vertically, a semblance of the 
democratic forms can be maintained. Thus 
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it seems that the prevailing character of 
government, as well as the prevailing eco- 
nomic institutions, is closely related to the 
prevailing vertical motion of property. 
Critics may look askance at this theory 
of the dynamics of property as related to 
institutions and human attitudes, includ- 
ing individualism. They may be loath to 
admit that capitalism, competition, mo- 
nopoly, and democracy have all been as 
closely connected with the free flow of 
frontier land to the common people as I 
have indicated, and they can no doubt 
support their argument with evidence. 
So here is room for debate, but the oppos- 
ing argument becomes weaker as we pro- 
ceed from the phase in which the govern- 
ment was giving to that in which it is 
collecting property for redistribution in 
order to create a mixed form of socialistic 
capitalism. And the counter argument be- 
comes extremely difficult, if not hopeless, 
in the third phase where all property is 
collected to become static in the hands of 
the sovereign who dictates how it may be 
used. From this point the argument can- 
not proceed until the opposition answers 
this question: How can capitalism, com- 
petition, or democracy exist in a society 
where all property is held in one hand? 
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Portraits from an Interior Decorator's Salon 


CURTIS ZAHN 


Who clasps the beige-crazed magnificence of Modern Design 
As phonographically versioned by young, 

Air-conditioned men whose lisps 

And provocative stance 

Debate functionality, before the arched ears 

Of fabulous old fops whose wives’ eclectic buttons 

Are finger-pushed by chronological terrors? 


Question: Is the fragile modesty of the Contour Chair 
Sym pathetically fitted for posterity’s adjustable buttocks? 
Madame, it was deftly whittled out by cavemen 

Who issue after dark from Fifth Avenue dungeons — 
Hoping to encounter those experts who communicate 

In softly stolen aperitifs ; 

While Gl’s dolefully leer from passing trucks 

And the General assumes hate’s tolerance for a 

Whole Army that’? rather drink than drown. 


And now, reverence — excuse it, the bell — 
Takes humility’s soft, architect’s hand and 

_ . Guides it across the hallowed carpets 

Which rush greenly to the elevator, where the Pilgrims, 

Freshly delivered from some totalitarian School of 

Absolute Design, walk weak-kneed under fluorescents 


And murmur like winterbirds 
For the Shrine’s plastic divinity. 


Heavens, children, you’re early, just 
Stand up and make yourselves comfortable while 
My client clutches her stars, her 

Husband his stripes, and we discuss Melville or 
Corbousier, who really knew nothing at all 
About the Teardrop until Sweden came along 
And gave us an end table to end tables. 
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Bottom Cotton 


JAMES COOK 


THE BLOssoMs had come and gone, and 
the stalks were heavy with the fat green 
buds of cotton bolls. After two bad sum- 
mers, Wiley was going to have a real crop. 
And he knew Mr. Grover was going to be 
proud of him. Mr. Grover would be glad 
he’d carried Wiley through the two bad 
years. 

“By God, I'd just like to see Mr. 
Grover’s face when Sim Huff tells him.” 

Wiley leaned back in the rump-sprung 
straight chair and gazed out over the five 
acres of rich bottomland. He nursed at the 
thought of Mr. Grover’s agent reporting 
that Wiley Sikes had brought in a crop 
of real cotton off the lower five. He rolled 
the thought around in his head, letting his 
mind suck the goodness from it. 

“They’s six bales out there,” Wiley said. 
“Six bales if they’s a pound.” 

“T bet they'll be eight bales, maybe ten.” 
His boy Roy upped the estimation with 
thirteen - year-old extravagance. ‘Maybe 
ten bales in all.” 

Wiley couldn’t keep from grinning a 
little at the warm prospect. 

“Well, I wouldn’t go that far, son. But, 
by God, they’s going to be a mess of it.” 

Darkness had already clogged the 
swamp woods, and the night’s dusk was 
edging up onto the porch. Ada lit the lamp 
inside, sending a wobbly yellow light 
through the open door. Wiley chuckled 
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when she did, for the lamplight flung a 
shadow of the squatting Roy out into the 
sandy front yard, making him look like 
a dark, giant bird. 

A mosquito sizzed near Wiley’s ear, but 
he didn’t even take a swipe at it, he felt 
so comfortable sitting there in the black- 
ening dusk. Feeling and smelling the 
growing greenness of the five acres of bot- 
tom cotton. 

“T bet he'll bust right out of his britches 
when Sim Huff tells him.” Roy gave the 
pleasant subject another shove. “He'll just 
naturally bust his britches.” 

Wiley and his boy spat with concision 
at the tangy thought. 

“Well, I don’t know if he’ll bust his 
britches or not,” Wiley chuckled, “but, 
by God—” He didn’t finish, for he 
couldn’t think of words to fit his thoughts. 

Wiley’s wife shuffled bare feet across 
the floor to the doorway. Her shadow 
overlapped Roy’s in the front yard and 
made a grotesque of it. 

“I wish he’d send another one of them 
checks.” Her voice rasped against the con- 
versation, taking bites of comfort out of 
it. “I’m using the last of the flour in to- 
night’s biscuits.” 

“Hit’ll come. Hit’ll come. Mr. Grover’ll 
know.” 

Wiley felt the pleasant feeling flowing 
out of him. He tried to gather it back 
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into his thoughts, but it kept getting far- 
ther away. 

“If your Mr. Grover knows so much, 
how come he didn’t put you up yonder,” 
Ada leaned her head toward the higher 
land behind their cabin, “and put one of 
them niggers down here on this swamp 
land?” 

“Mr. Grover knows what he’s doing,” 
Wiley answered. 

But the remark had stung. Wiley was 
the only white cropper on Mr. Grover’s 
place, and it was true that his acreage was 
sorrier than that of any of the Negroes. 
Wiley’s plot was rich enough, all right, 
but it was snuggled right down against 
the swamp, and you never knew when the 
river might rise up and flood it. It had 
done just that both years since Wiley had 
started cropping for Mr. Grover, and he 
hadn’t made a good bale of cotton out 
of the two seasons’ work put together. 

“I reckon he knows them niggers got 
Ada’s 
voice was razor sharp, honed with whimper. 
“TI reckon he knows they eating meat and 
we eating pone and collards.” 


shoes for winter and we ain’t.” 


“Listen here, don’t you go comparing 
me to no niggers.” Wiley got out of his 
chair and stood up. He was breathing 
deep, unsteady breaths. “And watch out 
how you go talking about Mr. Grover.” 

He turned away from her in disgust. 

“Her own family,” he addressed the 
night, “comparing her own family to a 
bunch of black niggers.” 

When his anger died down, Wiley felt 
better. All of the economic worries his 
wife had aroused in him had been con- 
gealed by his anger into one unpleasant 
lump in his mind. And his hate of Negroes 
had replaced the painful lump completely. 
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It was then easy to move the one, concrete 
hate out of his mind in favor of thoughts 
of Mr. Grover and the half dozen or more 
bales of soft, white cotton. 

Wiley firmly avoided conversation with 
Ada during supper. She didn’t talk any 
more about the Negro croppers, but what- 
ever she had to say irritated him. Her 
slow, nasally-twanged words kept washing 
against his good humor, each sentence 
eroding a bit of it away. But his only an- 
swers were short, conclusive grunts, and 
by the time they were half through with 
supper, she gave up trying to pry open 
the conversation. 

And all was quiet except for the noises 
of their eating and the sounds of the night 
drifting up from the swamp woods. 

By the time he had blown our the lamp 
and had rattled onto the shuck ved beside 
Ada, the vision was once again in his full, 
uninterrupted possession. It was such a 
clear, crystal bright vision, filled with tart 
goodness and throat-tightening warmth. 
He stuffed his hands between his bony 
knees and scrooched his shoulders with the 
tingling anticipation of it. 

“I'd just like to see his face, by God,” 
he murmured aloud. And he breathed sev- 
eral cozy, sniffling laughs at the thought 
before he went to sleep. 


THE NEXT WEEK was warm with the late 
summer sun, and the green bolls grew fat- 
ter and fatter. The stalks on Wiley’s river 
tract were much taller than those on the 
other croppers’ acreage, and he figured 
that when picking time came, his crop 
would yield twice as much to the acre as 
theirs. Already a few of the bolls had 
started splitting. Not many more days, 
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and the lint would be pouring out of the 
bolls in plump white puffs. 

Wiley didn’t know much about busi- 
ness, had never been able to think in terms 
of more than a few dollars and cents. But 
on the Saturdays he had driven the wagon 
into town, he had heard the other farmers 
talking about cotton prices. They had 
said that prices would be high this year, 
higher than they had been since the twen- 
ties. 

Sim Huff, Mr. Grover’s agent, had told 
Wiley the same thing. 

“With a good crop,” Sim Huff had said, 
“you'll be able to pay him in full. And on 
top of that, your share’ll be enough to see 
you through the year.” 

Wiley was glad to hear that, for he was 
mighty anxious to repay the crisp blue 
checks Mr. Grover had been sending him 
through the mail every few months. He 
had always looked upon that money not 
as charity, but as just an advance on the 
profit he was going to earn for Mr. 
Grover when a good crop came in. 

It wasn’t charity, Wiley had always fig- 
ured, but a friendly arrangement between 
two men. 

Of course, Wiley had seen Mr. Grover 
only once. It was just a year ago when he 
and Sim Huff rode out to Wiley’s place to 
see how things were going. Mr. Grover, a 
big man with fine wavy gray hair, had 
looked over Wiley’s crop and said, 
“Dandy, Sim. It looks dandy.” Wiley re- 
membered that, and he remembered they 
had spent much more time at his place 
than they had spent looking at the crops 
the Negroes were working on. 

Except for that one time, Mr. Grover 
never came down from St. Louis, and Sim 


Huff handled all the dealings with the 
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croppers on Mr. Grover’s land. But the 
blue checks were mailed right from Mr. 
Grover’s office in St. Louis, and although 
Wiley couldn’t read, he had come to rec- 
ognize the well-rounded black lines of 
Mr. Grover’s signature. 

The image of that signature was clear in 
his mind. And as his neighbor Sonny Taw- 
ley talked the next afternoon, Wiley tried 
to trace it from memory onto the sandy 
ground of his front yard. The sand was 
warm and soft in the afternoon sun, and 
the stick Wiley was holding moved 
through it in easy swirls. But he never 
could get it right, and he kept raking his 
bare foot through it and starting again. 

“This feller Grover,” Sonny said. “You 
say he puts up in St. Louis?” 

“Yep.” 

Wiley answered him short. He looked at 
his guest squatting there in the front yard 
with his hands stuffed under the galluses 
of his overalls, and he figured Sonny was 
trying to make fun of him again. Sonny’s 
big, tattered straw hat was pulled low on 
his head, but Wiley could see there was a 
smirk on his face, could see that Sonny 
was sucking too deliberately at his lip of 
snuff. 

“St. Louis.” Sonny said the name, then 
hesitated a long time, as if he was thinking 
a lot about that town. “I reckon that’s 
pretty far up north.” 

“T reckon that’s so. Yes, that’s so.” 

He knew then for sure that Sonny was 
aiming to make fun of him, and Wiley 
didn’t like it. It seemed like Sonny Tawley’ 
was always trying to get his goat, one way 
or another. But Wiley always put up with 
it. Sonny, a cropper on Old Man Bill Gid- 


dens’ place across the river, was the only 


white man for two or three miles around. 
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And Wiley knew that a man needed some 
friends. But it made him mad that Sonny 
was always aiming to get his goat. 

“Up north—”’ Sonny paused long 
enough to spit a dark blob onto the sand 
between his feet. “I reckon up north, folks 
like niggers pretty well.” 

Wiley didn’t trouble to answer. 

“Leastwise, that’s what I’ve heard,” 
Sonny added slowly. 

Wiley could see then how Sonny was 
going to try to get his goat, and he got 
set for it. 

“I hear tell they eat with ‘em, marry 
‘em, everything else right with ‘em,” 
Sonny kept on. 

“Is that a fact?” Wiley muttered. 

Sonny waited a long time before he 
spoke again. He puckered his lips and 
widened the juice puddle between his feet. 
Then he cut his eyes at Wiley, who had 
quit scrawling in the sand and was sitting 
there on the bottom step, waiting for 
Sonny’s next remark. 

“I wonder is this here Grover a nigger- 
lover?” 

Despite his preparation for it, the thing 
Sonny said flushed Wiley with boiling 
anger. He stood up, feeling himself trem- 
ble a little. 

“Now, dammit, Sonny.” Sonny started 
laughing, and Wiley tried to dike his 
anger, but he couldn’t. “Dammit, there 
ain’t no call for you saying that about a 
man. Ain’t no call at all.” 

He was going to tell Sonny Tawley 
what he thought of a man who would 
talk like that if he hadn’t caught sight of 
the Negro just then. 

The Negro was walking toward the 
swamp forty or fifty yards in front of the 
cabin. Although, as Wiley had said many 
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times, it was hard to tell one from another, 
he recognized him as one of Mr. Grover’s 
upland croppers. 

“Hey, boy, where you think you’re go- 
ing?” Wiley called out. 

The Negro halted and took off his hat. 
He hunched his shoulders slightly in 
acknowledgment. 

“I aims to go up the river a piece and 
set me out a trotline, Mr. Wiley.” 

“Oh, you aims to go up the river a 
piece, do you?” 

The more Wiley thought about the 
Negro being there, the madder he got. 

“That’s right, Mr. Wiley. I’m aiming 
to catch me a big old catfish if I can.” 
Then he bowed a little for the man sitting 
near Wiley. “How you, Mr. Sonny?” 

Sonny returned a steady stare of recog- 
nition. 

“So you’re aiming to catch a cat, are 
you?” Wiley mocked. “Well, you listen to 
me. I done told you niggers to stay off this 
place.” 

“T ain’t done no harm,” the Negro pro- 
tested. “I ain’t done no harm at all.” 

Wiley shook with anger at that, trem- 
bled like he had a fever chill. 

“You get yourself out of my sight this 
minute, and don’t never let me catch one 
of you nigger croppers setting foot on my 
land again.” 

“Your land?” The Negro’s voice now 
changed to a full, sulking one. “This here 
land don’t belong to none of you. This 
here land belongs to Arthur T. Grover. 
That’s who this here land belongs to.” 

“Damn you!” Wiley screamed. “I'll 
learn you to call Mr. Grover by his first 
name!” 

Wiley turned and rumbled across the 
porch and into the house. 
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Still squatting, Sonny quietly addressed 
the Negro, who kept standing out there 
with his hat in hand, looking confused. 

“TI reckon you better strike a trot, boy,” 
Sonny advised him, “or you’re going to be 
a mighty dead nigger.” 

By the time Wiley got back out on the 
front porch and had the shell into the 
breech of his shotgun, the Negro was 
within a few running paces of the swamp 
woods. Wiley shouldered the gun and fired 
just as his target disappeared into the green 
swamp foliage. He heard the Negro 
scream, and saw several leaves flutter to 
the ground where the shot had smashed 
into the thicket. 

The Negro kept crashing through the 
dense swamp growth, letting out an agon- 
ized yell every now and then. Wiley 
could tell from the amount of racket the 
Negro was making that he wasn’t hurt 
seriously. 

As Wiley broke open the gun and ex- 
tracted the empty, still smoking shell, 
Sonny got up to go. He spat out the 
remainder of the snuff, reset his straw hat, 
and stretched with a yawn. 

“T’'ll swear to God, Wiley,” he said, 
“seems to me like you got the least use for 
niggers of any man I ever knowed.” 

Wiley didn’t even say goodbye to 
Sonny. He just stood there on the front 
porch, holding the shotgun in quivering 
hands. The midafternoon sun glared 
down, making everything hot and sticky, 
just like Wiley felt inside. 

After a while, he walked inside the 
house and lay across the bed. He closed 
his eyes and stretched out very still. He 
lay there and tried to relax enough for the 
rage to pass out of his body. 
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HE MUST HAVE SLEPT a long time, Wiley 
thought when he awoke, for there was no 
sunlight in the room and the sky looked 
dark through the window. 

He sat up on the edge of the shuck bed 
and combed his fingers through his hair. 
The sounds Ada and Roy made coming 
into the cabin were what had awakened 
him. 

“IT didn’t know y’all were aiming to 
stay so long,” Wiley yawned. “Must be 
getting late.” 

Ada didn’t answer, but went over to 
the stove and started breaking kindling 
wood. Wiley looked at his son. Roy hung 
his head. 

“Hit ain’t late, Paw,” Roy said softly. 

Roy’s words were like knives stabbing 
into Wiley. He ran to the door and looked. 
The western sky, he saw, was gray-black 
with clouds. Dark, heavy rain clouds. 

“They started festering up about an 
hour ago,” Ada said. “They been getting 
darker ever since.” 

“I guess it’s coming a rain, Paw.” 

Wiley stood out on the porch a long 
time, peering off at the western sky. A 
zigzag of lightning skittered down 
through the sky and a second later came 
its trembling thunder. The air was thick 
and still. 

“Listen to them frogs, will you?” Wiley 
said absently. 

The swamp was filled with the deep 
grunts of bullfrogs, and they were croak- 
ing loudly. The bullfrogs were croaking 
rain. 

It started coming down before night- 
fall, and as the hours passed, the rain’s in- 
tensity grew. Heavy clouds curtained the 
moon and stars, and the night was black. 
The rain kept beating against the shingle 
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roof in a loud, steady drone. And every 
time it slackened a bit, lightning overhead 
would thunder it into a faster, harder 
drumming. 

It rained all night, and then kept on 
raining through the next day. In the late 
afternoon, it slowed down to a misty driz- 
zle. But soon more clouds formed in the 
west, and the rain started again. And it 
kept coming down steadily for four more 
days. 

Wiley prayed a lot during those days. 
He prayed to God, mumbled God’s name 
as he lay by Ada on the shuck bed. But 
even though he called God’s name, some- 
times the vision of Mr. Grover would get 
into his prayers. By the fourth day of 
steady praying, the two had become jum- 
bled in his mind. And God would some- 
times be sitting behind a big, shiny brown 
desk, and Mr. Grover would be seated on 
a golden throne. 

Wiley’s prayers were not answered. 

The constant rain up above Wiley’s 
acreage fattened the river, and it spread 
over the banks into the swamp woods, 
then gradually edged out over Wiley’s bot- 
tomland. All of Wiley’s tract but about a 
half acre near the house was slowly blan- 
keted with a thick river muck. 

And Wiley’s cotton sank into the muck 
and rotted. 


ir Was almost two weeks later when the 
letter came. The water had drained off 
Wiley’s farm, and the last of September’s 
heat had glazed a brittle surface over the 
mud-gummed land. The other croppers on 
Mr. Grover’s place had finished picking 
their fields several days ago, and were now 
sitting out on their porches in the nights, 
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filling the air with their lonesome cotton- 
picking songs. 

It had taken Wiley and Roy only a very 
short time to pick the half acre that had 
remained safe from the river rise. When 
they hauled it into town, it had weighed 
out just short of a bale, which meant 
Wiley’s earnings for the year would be 
about forty dollars. 

Other than on the two days of picking 
and the day they went into town, Wiley 
had rarely left the house in the two weeks 
before the letter came. Ada had been sick 
most of the time, and Wiley had just 
lazed around the house, not saying or do- 
ing much of anything. 

But the white envelope filled him with 
hope. There were a letter and a check in- 
side it, and they were both on crisp, clean 
paper. 

“It’s from Mr. Grover,” he told Roy. 
Neither knew how to read it, but Wiley 
could tell from the signature that it was 
from Mr. Grover. “I want you to go into 
town and get Sim Huff to read it to you, 
son. Your maw’s poorly and I need to stay 
here with her.” 

With a stub pencil, Wiley made his 
mark on the back of the check. Then he 
told Roy a list of several items of food to 
buy with part of the money. He repeated 
the list several times so that Roy could 
memorize it. 

Roy got out the mule and straddled it 
with his bony legs for the ride into town. 

“Paw, how about me buying us some 
fishhooks?” 

Roy pulled the rope reins and the mule 
started ambling up the wagon path. 

“You bet, boy. I’ll rig us some poles and 
line today. We’re aiming to go fishing to- 


morrow.” 
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When Roy was fifty yards or so from 
the house, Wiley cupped his hands and 
yelled. 

“And get yourself a cone of cream, 
boy!” 

Roy turned and smiled. Then he heeled 
the mule in the ribs and rode on. 

Most of the day Wiley sat on the front 
steps, basking in the mild sunrays and 
speculating pleasantly on what news the 
letter from Mr. Grover would have. 

Late that afternoon he went down to 
the fringe of the swamp woods and cut 
two slim hickory saplings. Then he walked 
back up to the porch and started trim- 
ming them for fish poles. 

He had the twigs whittled off, and was 
notching the poles for line when he caught 
sight of the mule lazily bobbing down the 
wagon path. Two small towsacks were tied 
together and strung over the mule’s shoul- 
ders. Roy rode leaning back against a flour 
sack hung across the mule’s rump. 

When Roy reached the yard, he un- 
loaded the goods and set them on the front 
porch. 

“See Sim Huff?” Wiley asked casually, 
and kept notching the sapling as if he 
weren't especially interested in the letter, 
one way or another. 

“He wasn’t there. But they was a lady 
sitting behind a desk in his office.” Roy 
squatted in the yard a few feet from 
Wiley. Roy kept his eyes on the sandy 
ground. “She read it to me, and I put it to 
memory.” 

“Well, son, what’d Mr. Grover have to 
say?” 

Roy kept looking at the ground a full 
minute before he answered. Somewhere 
down at the edge of the river thicket, a 
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bluejay made two or three grating cries, 
then hushed. 

“He said for you to clear off his land.” 
The boy lifted his gaze, but soon turned 
it away from his father. “Mr. Grover said 
he heard about you shooting that nigger. 
So now he says if we don’t clear off his land 
by November, Paw, he’s aiming to have 
the law lock you up for trespassing.” 

The knife slipped from Wiley’s fingers. 
Its blade stuck upright in the ground for 
a moment, then the knife fell over on its 
side. 

Roy looked at his father and wet his 
lips, then continued, voicing each word 
deliberately. ““The letter says “You have 
caused nothing but trouble and have re- 
peatedly failed to bring in a profitable 
crop.’ I put it to memory, Paw, and it 
says ‘I am therefore turning the lower five 
over to the Anderson family for cultiva- 
tion during the next year.’” 

Roy looked up at his father. 

“Paw,” he said, “that’s them Anderson 
niggers that live up above us.” 

“Be careful what you’re saying, boy,” 
Wiley said slowly. 

“Paw,” Roy almost whispered it. “I 
guess that means Mr. Grover likes them 
niggers better than he does us.” 

Wiley stood up over the squatting boy. 
His knuckles turned white as he gripped 
the slim sapling in his hand. 

“Don’t you call Mr. Grover a nigger- 
lover!” Wiley’s voice was a wild scream. 

Roy got up and started backing away 
from his father. 

“But, Paw, I didn’t say—” 

The sapling made a hissing sound 
through the air before it lashed across the 
boy’s cheek. Roy threw his hands in front 
of his blood-striped face and shrieked. 
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“Don’t you call Mr. Grover a nigger- back whenever he got within reach. Then 

lover!” fifty yards into the thicket, Roy’s foot 
Wiley lashed Roy a dozen times before caught under a root and Wiley felled him 

the boy got his balance and ran for the _ with the sapling. 

swamp woods. As he beat his son, Wiley could vaguely 
“You say that and I'll kill you!” hear the boy’s screams echoing down 
Wiley chased him through the swamp __ through the swamp and out over the slow 

slush, flailing the sapling across the boy’s _ old unconcerned river. 


Country Churchyard: 1952 


RALPH L. KINSEY 


Here lies “Edna, late the wife...” 
Geoffrey, who... departed life... 

Born ...” | can’t make out the rest 
(Names are better, “Died” the best). 
Hiram L....” something or other, 
"Devoted husband, father, brother...” 
Jimmy... 1840... Died...” 
(Lacking sulfanilamide), 

Long inscription, fading quite, 

... took lung fever... spirit’s flight...” 
What springs sustained “Emmanuel Moody 
Age 90) 8m and 2d”? — 

List of places, names and dates: 

“Served in the War Between the States.” 
Stone on stone and tale on tale, 

Done in marble, done in shale, 
Oppenheimer, Lyman, Pfouts, 

Hinkle, Hoobler, Bowman, Houtz — 
Occupying even rows, 

Toe to toe and nose to nose, 
Mocking, with a stony lip, 

My elastic, living step; 

Silent, while murmur, “1 

Can’t stay long — just passing by.” 
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The “Neutral” Matamoros Trade, 1861-65 


MITCHELL SMITH 


IN A NEUTRAL TRADE was a phrase that 
held a magic lure to a host of men in the 
troubled days of the Civil War: statesmen 
and politicians, traders and adventurers, 
businessmen and ambitious rogues, dream- 
ers and schemers. Between 1861 and 1865 
Matamoros, across the Texas-Mexico bor- 
der from Brownsville, was well supplied 
with all these types. Their motives ranged 
from the most open and honorable to the 
most secretive and devious. The full story 
of their doings may never be told, for to- 
day it lies partially hidden in the archives 
of two or three lands and in the vaults of 
many firms on two continents, with some 
of the bits lost forever in the silence of 
the past. 

As the difficulties of carrying on trade 
through the various blockaded ports of 
the Confederate States of America 
mounted, with consequent reduction in 
the profits of the blockade runners, and 
as the blockading squadrons grew stronger 
and more vigilant, patriotic southern 
leaders as well as grasping businessmen 
and an assorted group of adventurers be- 
gan to search for a safer route, one offer- 
ing more chance of success and less risk 
either to themselves or to their govern- 
ments. As the Confederacy had but one 
international frontier, it was only natural 
that their eyes should come to rest on the 
area of Brownsville and Matamoros. To 
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all these diverse but equally interested 
groups, this border area offered attractive 
possibilities. 

The British government, growing more 
wary as the American Civil War advanced, 
sought to restrain its merchant adven- 
turers from actions which might involve 
Britain’s government or people in any 
warlike controversies with the Lincoln 
government, the likelihood of whose vic- 
tory was becoming increasingly evident. 
British governmental leaders sought a 
formula which would proclaim official 
British newtrality but would still leave 
enough loopholes so that enterprising Brit- 
ish merchants might trade profitably. 
They therefore assured the Lincoln gov- 
ernment that they would increase their 
vigilance at the ports through which goods 
for the Confederacy were accustomed to 
flow. At the same time, they had not the 
slightest objection to the merchants’ find- 
ing a trade to which the Lincoln govern- 
ment could offer no legal challenge. Such 
a trade appeared to be possible through 
the Mexican port of Matamoros. Goods 
shipped from a British port and consigned 
to a Mexican firm would seem to be sail- 
ing in a purely neutral trade. Such a trade 
would be quite legal, and would be beyond 
the reach of the Federal blockading ships. 
It was certainly not the business of the 
British trader to say to whom the Mexican 
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might sell his wares or with whom the na- 
tionals of Mexico might do business. If a 
Mexican firm should prove enterprising 
enough to buy salable goods, such as cot- 
ton, in Confederate Texas and bring them 
to a Mexican port, a British agent would 
be most happy and quite at liberty to pur- 
chase the goods. It would not be of any 
interest 'to him to inquire from whence 
the goods had come. Thus the Matamoros 
trade involved less risk than the supplying 
of blockade runners, less danger of in- 
volvement with the Lincoln government, 
and less need of subterfuge and precau- 
tion at the English port or on the seas. 
The hard-pressed Confederate leaders 
viewed the scene and laid plans. They en- 
visioned the vast cotton crop of Texas 
transformed into purchasing power for 
the Confederacy in Europe. They foresaw 
British vessels touching Mexican ports 
laden with the military supplies, med- 
icines, and foodstuffs so sorely needed by 
the beleaguered corps of Lee, the other 
southern commanders in the field, and the 
Confederate population at home. They 
could see wagon trains moving across the 
Trans-Mississippi department toward the 
heart of the Confederacy. And rolling 
westward along this same route they saw 
the products of the Confederacy on their 
way to Texas and Mexico for shipment to 
Europe and conversion into still more pur- 
chasing power. Although the fall of New 
Orleans and the severance of the Trans- 
Mississippi from the rest of the Confed- 
eracy clouded their dreams, they still saw 
attractive features in the trade. Whether 
through ignorance or through simple re- 
fusal to face reality, the leaders of Rich- 
mond continued to write and speak of, 
and apparently to believe in, the possibil- 
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ity of ultimate victory for the South. 
Some leaders, like Jefferson Davis, talked 
of stocking the Trans-Mississippi district 
with supplies and fighting on from there 
when the eastern areas should be lost. It 
may well be that Davis and his party were 
actually moving toward this last strong- 
hold when they were captured in 1865. 

Among the many groups interested in 
the Matamoros trade, the Texans were nat- 
urally in the forefront. While they were 
technically loyal to the Confederacy and 
to its leaders and its cause, this loyalty did 
not impede the development of a certain 
independence of temperament and pro- 
gram on the part of the state government 
of Texas. Many Texans were reluctant to 
sacrifice their cotton and other goods and 
lower their standard of living for the sake 
of the Confederacy, preferring to hoard 
these goods for their own future necessity 
or to sell them for their own benefit. Thus 
the government of Texas followed a pro- 
gram of competition with the agents of 
the Confederate government in the pro- 
curement of the Texas cotton crop. 

The Mexican interest in the Matamoros 
trade presents an even more variegated 
pattern. Three powerful personalities 
stood out among those who took part in 
the trade and government of the border 
area during this confused and troubled 
period. Probably first in importance was 
ambitious General Santiago Vidaurri, gov- 
ernor of Nuevo Leon and Coahuila. Some- 
times Vidaurri spoke of his loyalty to the 
government of Mexico, sometimes he in- 
quired of Confederate agents as to the 
possibilities of annexing his area to the 
Confederacy, sometimes he talked of his 
domain as an independent nation; but al- 
ways he worked for the greater glory of 
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Santiago Vidaurri. Then there stood the 
silent figure of the patriot president, 
Benito Juarez, working for the day when 
he should return to Mexico City as presi- 
dent of a tranquil and native-controlled 
Mexican nation. Juarez sought to restrain 
Vidaurri and to prevent the tempestuous 
border leader from involving Mexico in 
a war with the Lincoln government, for 
Juarez wanted United States aid against 
the French puppet, Maximilian. Finally, 
there was Maximilian himself, dupe of 
the cunning Napoleon III of France. Each 
of these, with his followers, viewed the 
border area with deep interest. 

Still another element that entered into 
the scene around Matamoros during this 
period was the will of the Lincoln govern- 
ment as expressed by the presence of the 
blockading squadron off the Confederate 
port of Brownsville. Bitter Federal sea 
captains and morose American consuls 


watched British ships load and unload off 
Matamoros goods which they knew came 
from or were destined for Texas and the 
Confederacy. 


THE MATAMOROS “neutral” trade soon 
became enmeshed in the confusion of this 
more than usually nervous border, on each 
side of which two frequently hostile gov- 
ernments were trying to function on the 
same land. To the north of the line the 
agents of the government of Texas and 
those of the Richmond government 
worked often at cross purposes, each com- 
peting against the other; to the south, at 
least two and sometimes more groups were 
operating. Vidaurri and Juarez sometimes 
worked together against a common foe, 
and at other times were the bitterest of 
rivals. In this atmosphere of rival govern- 
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ments and factions, the Confederates 
strove to establish normal diplomatic rela- 
tions and thus set the stage for peaceful 
trade relations with the territories across 
the international frontier. 

The first Confederate diplomatic repre- 
sentative in Mexico, John Pickett, proved 
to be a most unfortunate choice. His com- 
mission set for him a twofold task—to 
stress the value to Mexico of good rela- 
tions with the Confederate States, and to 
work on the question of supplying Con- 
federate needs through Mexico. Pickett, 
who had a pronounced contempt for the 
Mexican people, failed miserably in his 
mission and was obliged to seek the pro- 
tection of the French force then invading 
the Mexican nation. A second Confederate 
attempt to secure diplomatic recognition 
from Mexico died a lingering death. The 
Richmond government named an envoy 
to reach Mexico simultaneously with the 
newly chosen emperor, having sounded 
out Maximilian in Europe as to his feel- 
ings toward the southern cause. Maximil- 
ian, however, became more cautious after 
his arrival in Mexico and declined the cre- 
dentials of the southern envoy, saying 
that the time was not opportune for rec- 
ognition of the Confederacy by the new 
Empire of Mexico. 

The most successful agent of the Con- 
federacy to Mexico was Juan A. Quin- 
terro. Quinterro’s appointment was a wise 
one, as he had a previous acquaintance 
with ambitious and temperamental Vi- 
daurri. Although this general professed 
great affection for and interest in the 
southern cause, it soon became clear to 
Quinterro that Vidaurri’s personal inter- 
ests often conflicted with the military sup- 
ply needs of the Confederacy insofar as 
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they depended on the Matamoros trade; 
from time to time the general pressed the 
trade for duties to meet his own financial 
needs. Also, the conflict between Vidaurri 
and Juarez brought on conditions along 
the border that virtually doomed the Mat- 
amoros trade. 

As early as June, 1862, Vidaurri had 
rejected Juarez’ demand that he sever 
trade relations with the Confederates in 
Texas. For a time in that year it seemed 
that the trade might live up to Confed- 
erate hopes; but the fall of Brownsville to 
the Federals in September, 1863, proved a 
serious blow to those hopes. The deteriora- 
tion of political conditions in northern 
Mexico, the Vidaurri quarrel with Juarez, 
a financial argument between the Confed- 
erates and a native banking firm, and the 
French invasion all had their part in de- 
stroying the “neutral trade” through Mex- 
ico. 

Meanwhile the Texas Military Board 
saw the possibilities of using the Texas 
cotton crop as a means of financing the 
state’s war effort. A proclamation sug- 
gested to the farmers that they should ex- 
change their cotton for state bonds at a 
fair market price. The response was quite 
favorable, and the board had enough cot- 
ton pledged so that it suspended purchase 
in April, 1863. But when it began the task 
of transporting its crop purchases to Mex- 
ico for shipment to Europe, it found that 
many farmers had not fulfilled their 
pledges. Therefore only about five thou- 
sand bales, far short of the amount con- 
tracted for, were actually bought and 
shipped to Mexico. The board also found 
its work hampered by the speculations of 
private traders and by increased activity 
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on the part of Confederate War Depart- 
ment agents. 

In August, 1863, the Confederate com- 
mander for the Trans-Mississippi district 
created his famous Confederate Cotton 
Bureau, which became a bitter rival of the 
Texas Military Board. The Confederate 
Treasury Department agents also entered 
this picture of intra-family feuding and 
fighting. The extent of their activities is 
unknown, as records of the department 
have been lost. Before the creation of the 
Confederate Cotton Bureau by General 
Smith, Confederate War Department pur- 
chases in Texas were handled through the 
offices of Major Simeon Hart, who estab- 
lished his headquarters at San Antonio in 
November, 1862. Hart entered into a con- 
tract with one Nelson Clements to pur- 
chase in Europe a million dollars’ worth 
of supplies needed by the Confederacy, to 
be paid for in cotton which would be se- 
cured and sent to Mexico under the direc- 
tion of Major Hart and his agents. Major 
Hart’s action conformed to the general 
pattern of Confederate operations, the 
wilful making of purchases and contracts 
based apparently upon a childlike faith 
that the goods and the means to pay for 
them would arrive at the destined point 
together; and as was typical of such Con- 
federate deals, the goods under the Clem- 
ents contract began to arrive in Mexico 
before the cotton was there to finance the 
purchase. Five thousand bales of cotton 
were needed to secure the release of the 
goods. Major Hart had little more than 
half this amount, and such cotton as he 
had obtained was scattered over Texas. 
The military situation at Brownsville 
forced General Smith and his aides to de- 
mand that drastic steps be taken to meet 
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the emergency and secure the goods, and 
cotton in the hands of speculators and 
government contractors was impressed to 
make up the needed amount. 

Fitzpatrick, a Confederate government 
commercial agent at Matamoros, writing 
to Richmond, said: 


The shipping of cotton must be continued by 
way of Matamoros, but no military man should 
be employed in that business; the great mis- 
take made by the Govt. agents was that they 
went head over heels in debt before they had 
means to pay with, which put them into the 
power of men who let them have goods at the 
most fabulous prices, not near all of which are 
yet paid for. The Govt. ought to have an agent 
here to receive all its cotton and buy if nec- 
essary, at reasonable prices, all of which can 
be done with perfect ease and safety, and 
Major Hart ought to buy and ship to that 
agent." 


Fitzpatrick, it may be added, had a won- 
derful idea; the Confederate cause had 
need of such unity. But as was so often 
the case in the actions of the Confederate 
government and its agents, the proposals 
for such centralization of authority came 
much too late, long after the situation had 
become too hopelessly snarled ever to be 
saved. 

In spite of the competition of the Texas 
government and its agents, the Confed- 
erate Cotton Bureau had been able to do 
some work along the lines that later were 
to be suggested by Fitzpatrick. Many of 
their purchases and sales had, however, to 
be allocated to satisfy old claims of mer- 
chants and manufacturers against the 
Confederate government from the days 

‘Fitzpatrick to Benjamin, Matamoros, 9 March 1864. 


Pickett Papers, Manuscripts Division, Library of Con- 
gress. 
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prior to the creation of the Cotton Bureau. 
Ultimately an agreement was reached by 
the Cotton Bureau with the Texas govern- 
ment to end the ruinous competition be- 
tween the rival partisans of the southern 
cause. But despite the agreement the Texas 
government continued to export some 
cotton to Europe. Late in the war an 
elaborate system of regulation and con- 
trol for all Confederate exports was 
worked out, requiring permits from a 
central office located at San Antonio, but 
by that time the war had been lost. 
Although the loss of records makes it 
virtually impossible to ascertain the exact 
amount of cotton that was shipped 
through the various agencies, it is clear 
from the writings of the Confederate 
agents and military leaders that the total 
was only a small part of what they had 
hoped for and only a fraction of the 
amount needed to fulfil their contrac- 
tual commitments. In part, this in- 
adequacy may be attributed to the close 
watch maintained by paid agents of the 
Federal government in London, who noti- 
fied the American naval authorities of the 
sailing dates of vessels which they sus- 
pected were bound for Brownsville, so 
that American naval units might be 
alerted for their arrival. If the dispatches 
of the American agents in England give 
a true picture, the principal English firm 
engaged in the trade with Brownsville and 
Matamoros was the house of Bennett and 
Wake. This firm operated the so-called 
French Line of packets to Matamoros. It 
was the contention of W. F., a paid ob- 
server of the American consular service 
in England, that the Confederates did not 
use the port of Matamoros, as they and 
their friends asserted, but that they sailed 
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directly to and from the Texas port of 
Brownsville. As evidence for this allega- 
tion, he cited testimony of Confederate 
shippers with whom he had talked.” 

The Matamoros trade seems to have 
looked much larger «rom the British side 
than it did from the side of Mexico and 
Texas. While agents on both sides of the 
Texas-Mexico border spoke of the difficul- 
ties of procuring 2,500 bales of cotton, the 
American representatives in England 
wrote of 20,000 bales stored at Browns- 
ville ready for shipment to Europe. Un- 
doubtedly the agents in London were to 
some extent at least the victims of exag- 
gerated stories. Some of them even went 
so far as to assert that British warships dis- 
patched to protect the “neutral trade” at 
Matamoros were actually engaged in the 
protection of blockade running into the 
Texas port of Brownsville. This report 
was apparently based more upon specula- 

*W. F. to Morse, Liverpool, 23 January 1863; W. F. 
to Morse, Liverpool, 14 March 1863; Morse to Seward, 
London, 2 April 1863. Consular Dispatches (London), 


Vol. XXXI. Morse was a consular agent of the American 
government. 


Favorite Child 


Vulpecular, 

he moved with a furry stealth 
through the oaken wilderness 
that they called a house. 


Denied no tit bit 
because of his furry manner, 
denied no feast 
because of his furry pleading, 
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tion than upon fact, as they did not make 
it the subject of any formal protest to the 
English government. 

The final failure of the Matamoros 
trade to turn the cotton crop of Texas 
into much needed foreign exchange for 
the Confederacy ended a project which 
had been engaged in with great hopes by 
the Confederates and their supporters and 
treated with fear and respect by the Amer- 
ican government. The possibilities of the 
trade, which had been apparent to all con- 
cerned—the Mexicans, the Confederates, 
the British, and the Americans—fell short 
of realization because of the poor plan- 
ning, chaotic financing, conflict of au- 
thorities, and competition of agencies so 
often found in the annals of Confederate 
activities. Unity of action, care in plan- 
ning, system in financing and procuring, 
all came too late to save a failing cause. 
Thus the failures of the Matamoros trade 
present another clear example of the con- 
fusion and lack of unity within the Con- 


federate ranks. 


JOEL KEITH 


he fed on his parents’ innocence: 
they did not know 

that their angel-eyed son 

was a foe, 

Carnivorous; 


and that with their milk of human kind- 
ness 


they poured their blood. 
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Bad Day 


FRED GIPSON 


BOYS, LIKE MEN, have their good days and 
then they have days so bad that it seems 
as if the whole miserable world has turned 
against them. 

This was one of those bad days, made 
even worse because it had started with 
such glowing promise. 

A heavy rain had fallen the night be- 
fore. A real “trash floater,” as Papa used to 
call such rains. He might have termed it a 
“gully humper” or a “frog drownder.” 
Papa never made it quite clear just how 
you distinguished one from the other. 
Anyway, it was one of those big thunder- 
busting rains that occasionally roar down 
across the Texas hill country during the 
summer months. The kind to make flow- 
ing creeks out of dry gullies and rivers out 
of creeks. The kind to call forth multi- 
tudes of frogs from their secret places of 
dry-weather hibernation and set them to 
voicing a symphony of joy at this cool and 
refreshing phenomenon. 

By daylight, the storm had passed. But 
while I ate breakfast, 1 could look out the 
window and see clear water running in 
the cowpath that led from the pasture and 
hear, from across two mesquite ridges, the 
rumbling roar of Dog Branch in full flood. 

For a farm boy of ten, no day could 
promise more. Sun-scorched trails that had 
burnt my bare feet yesterday would be 
cool and sloppy with mud. There’d be 
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swimming water in Dog Branch anywhere 
I chose to pile in. And, best of all, there’d 
be catfish washed out of old man Piker’s 
pond and lodged in the tall weeds below 
the dam. Last year I’d sacked seven big 
catfish the dogs had bayed in the weeds 
after the water had run down. 

I was gorging my breakfast, hurrying 
to get gone, when the blow fell. Mama 
said: “Son, it looks like you and Cricket 
will have to help me wash today.” 

I was stunned. I was paralyzed. I 
couldn't believe it. It was as if Mama had 
suddenly picked up a club and struck me 
in the face with it. 

“But, Mama!” I gasped in horror. 

“I’m sorry,” Mama said. “But the older 
girls will be busy canning peaches, and 
I'll need help. We've got a big washing 
this week.” 

“But the catfish,” I cried. “I’ve got to 
go catch the catfish.” 

“Catfish!” Ethel jeered. 

Ethel was just older than me, and we 
never did get along too well. 

“Be quiet, Ethel,” Mama scolded, then 
said to me: “The catfish will have to wait, 
son.” 

“But they can’t wait!” I wailed. 
“They'll die. The hot sun’ll kill them.” 

Stella laughed. “Now, wouldn’t that 
be awful?” 

“You shut up!” I flared. 
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“Son!” 

“Well, make her shut up,” I said to 
Mama. “She don’t never do nothing. Why 
can’t she help wash?” 

Stella was outraged. “I do, too,” she de- 
fended hotly. “What do you think I was 
doing last night when you were off rabbit 
hunting? Milking your old cow; that’s 
what I was doing.” 

“Now, Stella,” Mama reproved. 

“Well, I was,” Stella declared. “You 
ask Bessie if I wasn’t.” 

“It was his cow to milk, all right,” 
Bessie said. 

“Ouiet!” 

We all started and looked fearfully to- 
ward Papa, who sat at the end of the table 
opposite Mama. When Papa said quiet in 
that tone of voice, he meant business. 

“Now,” Papa said sternly, “I want all 
this fussing stopped.” 

Papa got up from the table, saying he’d 
better go see if any water gaps in the 
fences had washed away and let the hogs 
out. I jumped at the chance to go with 
him. Anything to get out of washing 
clothes. But when 1 offered to help him 
mend the water gaps, he gave a straight 
look and said: “You'll help your mother 
wash, just like she said.” 

Well, that was it. You didn’t argue 
with Papa. You might argue with Mama 
and get somewhere sometimes; but when 
Papa put his foot down, the thing was 
final. | was trapped. Papa was against me. 
Mama was against me. The girls were 
against me. Every single one of them was 
bent on seeing me waste a perfect day 
washing old sloppy, dirty clothes while the 
hot sun beat down on the catfish that had 
washed out of old man Piker’s pond and 
killed them where they lay in the weeds. 
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It was too much. Right there at the 
table, I broke down and wept with the 
pity of it all. 

“And dry up that crying, too,” Papa 
ordered from the kitchen door. “Right 
now. Go fill the pot for your mother and 
build a fire under it. Just as well be doing 
that as sitting there, feeling sorry for 
yourself,” 

Papa didn’t know it, but I could feel 
just as sorry for myself while I worked as 
I could any other time. Maybe more so. 
I wept while I drew water from the well 
and poured it into the big fire-blackened 
washpot that sat on three flat rocks near 
the grape arbor in the back yard. I wept 
while I chopped the wood and carried it to 
the pot. I was almost blinded with tears as 
I headed for the barn to pick up dry corn- 
cobs to help start the rain-soaked wood to 
burning. 

Cricket, who was just younger, fol- 
lowed me to the barn. She came, I thought, 
to help gather cobs. But when she got 
there, she wouldn’t do it. I kept trying to 
get her to help, pointing out that Mama 
had said she and I both were to help with 
the washing. But she wouldn’t pick up one 
single cob. All she’d do was stand around 
and stare at me while I cried. 

Finally, as if she’d been considering the 
matter for some time, she remarked: “I’m 
glad I’m not a cry baby.” 

Well, I didn’t hardly hit her at all with 
that corncob. It just barely grazed her 
neck as it whizzed past. It couldn’t have 
hurt bad enough to send her racing to the 
house, screaming bloody murder like she 
did. Because if it had, she couldn’t have 
hushed crying so quick or worn such an 
expression of satisfaction on her face when 
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Mama came out to apply a board to the 
seat of my pants. 

Cricket was a hypocrite, that’s all there 
was to it. And the heartless indignity of 
the thing she’d just brought upon me 
filled my soul with bitterness. 

As I whittled shavings and lighted the 
fire under the pot, I thought of other in- 
justices I’d suffered at the hands of my 
sisters. I remembered the time I’d swiped 
a watermelon from the patch before the 
melons were quite ripe, and Ethel had seen 
the brown splotches on my legs where dust 
had stuck to the juice drippings, and she’d 
run and told Papa about it. Just because I 
hadn’t thought to take her with me. 

And then there was the time when 
Stella came home from school and told 
Mama I'd been pestering some little girls 
by grabbing their parasols and running off 
with them. When I hadn’t done any such 
thing. But Bessie had backed up Stella’s 
story and added some to it, so that Mama 
believed them instead of me, and gave me 
a whipping. And the worst part of it was 
that Mama kept insisting that she wasn’t 
punishing me for pestering the little girls, 
but for refusing to tell the truth. 

One after another, reaching back 
through the years, I recalled similar in- 
stances of having been put upon and taken 
advantage of by my sisters. Once, Jesse 
Sands and I had gathered and sold a big 
bunch of pecans, only to have Ethel black- 
mail me into giving her half the money 
under threat of revealing that I’d played 
hookey from school that day. One night, 
Stella had lured me out to the barn so that 
Bessie could stagger out of a darkened 
doorway, all wrapped up in a white sheet 
and moaning like a ghost, to scare me so 
bad that I ran right square over a cow that 
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was lying down in the lot and fell and 
skinned a big patch of hide off my nose. 
And then there was the time I bragged 
that I could swim faster than any of the 
girls, but when I took them to the creek 
to prove it, they ganged up on me and 
wouldn’t let me win. Only one of them 
would race me at a time, while the others 
stood by to shove me under or grab my 
feet and hold me. Anything to make me 
get behind. And all of them laughing at 
me for losing the race. 

I'd asked myself a thousand times what 
chance one boy had against a whole family 
of sisters like that. And now I asked it 
again. And, as always, the answer filled 
me with overwhelming despair. 

I drew water to fill the rinse tubs while 
Mama sorted the clothes and put the white 
ones on to boil, and Cricket added shav- 
ings from the big cakes of yellow soap 
we'd made out of hog fat and lye the fall 
before. It took five cedar buckets full of 
water to fill each tub, and there were three 
tubs to fill, and our well was forty feet 
deep, and the well rope burned my hands, 
and the strain of lifting those heavy 
buckets made my arms and shoulders ache, 
and all of this agony, heaped upon the load 
of misery I already bore, made of me one 
of the most wretched and pitiable crea- 
tures ever to exist. 

I compared my sorry lot with that of 
my friends, town boys, like Jesse Sands, 
who had no sisters to torment him, whose 
mother hired a Negro woman to do their 
washing, who, I was convinced, never had 
a thing to do except fish and swim and 
hunt and play around in town and eat ice 
cream every time his father gave him a 
nickel. And the more I thought of what 
an easy time of it Jesse had, the more I 
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resented the ceaseless heavy toil I was so 
cruelly expected to do. 

It wasn’t right. It wasn’t fair. Here I 
was, only ten years old, having to work 
day and night while others played. And it 
would be at least ten more years before 
I'd get old enough to do as I pleased. 

Ten more years of slavery! Why, I'd be 
an old man by then, old and broken by 
hard work, nearly ready to die. 

To think of my whole life being wasted 
in such a dreary existence was appalling. It 
roused in me a surge of compassion and 
pity for myself, almost unbearable in its 
magnitude. 

With a broomhandle, I poked and stir- 
red resentfully at the clothes in the wash- 
pot till Mama decided they’d boiled long 
enough and came to lift them on the stick 
and carry them, steaming, and streaming 
scalding water, to the tub that held the 
rubboard. There, she began the rubbing 
job that would last her most of the day. 

The thing that made it so bad was the 
way she went about it. Singing a silly little 
old song while she worked, like she actu- 
ally enjoyed it. 

I couldn’t understand: how she could be 
so callous, so completely oblivious to my 
suffering. 

“T’ll rinse them through the first tub,” 
she said. “You and Cricket rinse them 
through the second and third. Then I'll 
hang them on the line.” 

From the steaming kitchen came the 
hot, sweet smell of peaches cooking, the 
clink of glass jars in boiling water, the 
laughter and chatter of the girls. 

They were having themselves a good 
time in there, the girls were. You could 
tell that by all the clatter they were mak- 
ing. They might be peeling and canning a 
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few peaches, but they weren’t having to 
chop wood and gather cobs and build hot, 
smoky fires, and break their backs over a 
sloppy-wet rinse tub, like I was. 

I just as well be dead, I told myself. I 
just as well be lying in the grave right 
now. Because there wasn’t really anything 
to live for. Just years and years of hard 
work for my parents and cruel treatment 
by my heartless sisters. 

I took the clothes as Mama dropped 
them into my tub and dabbled them in 
the water a little, wrung them slightly, 
and slopped them over into Cricket’s tub. 

I guessed if I was dead, they might care. 
I guessed if I was lying in a lonely grave 
somewhere, all cold and still in death, 
they’d be sorry. Then they’d wish they 
hadn’t treated me like they had. 

For a while there, I saw myself lying in 
my coffin, at the brink of my flower-lined 
grave, soon to be put away forever. And 
there were Mama and Papa and the girls, 
all standing around, their eyes red with 
weeping, their souls filled with sorrow 
and the bitterness of regret. And then, 
there came Mama, breaking out in a new 
burst of sobs, come to stand over me, cry- 
ing out in agony: “Oh, my son, if only I 
had known. If only I’d done the washing 
and let you go catch your sack of catfish.” 

It was such a beautiful picture, so sweet 
and heartbreakingly sorrowful. But Mama 
had to go spoil it. 

“Oh, Cricket, I forgot,” she said sud- 
denly. “I promised to send Aunt Dicy a 
spool of green thread this morning. It’s on 
the sewing machine. You run get it and 
take it to her right away.” 


She could have sent me. It was nearly a 
mile to Aunt Dicy’s house, and you could 
bet Cricket would take her own sweet 
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time about going and coming, especially 
with all the mud puddles there’d be to 
wade and all this clothes-rinsing to do 
when she got back. I didn’t see why Mama 
couldn’t have sent me. But no, I had to 
stay and work while Cricket had the good 
time. 

I thought of all the fun Cricket would 
have on the trip to Aunt Dicy’s, and then 
I remembered the big live oak tree she’d 
have to pass and how it was rumored that 
one time a man had hanged himself on that 
tree—and that’s where I got my idea. 

I said to Mama: “I guess if I was dead, 
you'd be sorry.” 

Mama straightened from her rubboard 
and gave me a too-solemn look. “Yes,” she 
agreed, “I guess I would.” 

“T guess,” I added, “that if I went and 
hung myself, I wouldn’t have to wash old 
nasty, dirty clothes.” 

One corner of Mama’s mouth twitched, 
then straightened up. “No,” she said 
soberly. “I guess you wouldn't.” 

“Well,” I said, “chat’s what I’m think- 
ing about doing.” 

Mama turned quickly and bent over her 
rubboard again. “Well,” she said gravely, 
“I hope you'll finish rinsing those clothes 
before you do it.” 

I felt my face turn red. I burned with 
hot resentment. Mama wasn’t fooling me 
any. She was laughing at me. Like she 
didn’t think I had the nerve to hang my- 
self. 

Well, I didn’t, of course. But she didn’t 
have any right to be so sure of it, or to 
laugh about it. I guessed that what Mama 
needed was to be taught a good lesson. 

I waited till she left her rubboard and 
picked up a bucket of wet clothes and car- 
ried them off around the house toward the 
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clothesline. Then I dropped the clothes I 
was wringing and ran around to the other 
side of the house and snatched from the 
top of a fence post the rope that I used 
to practice roping like the cowboys. 

Between the grape arbor and the well 
stood a great gnarled mesquite with a 
trunk so stooped that if you got a good 
running start, you could run right up it 
to where the branches sprangled out. Rope 
in hand, I ran up it now, caught one of the 
branches in my hands, and climbed out 
upon it. Just above me, when I stood up, 
was another branch, right over my head. 
Quickly, I tied one end of my rope to this 
upper branch. Then I placed the noose 
around my neck and stood waiting for 
Mama to come back from hanging out the 
clothes. 

I guessed this would fix Mama. I guessed 
that when she came back and found me 
up in the tree with a hangrope around my 
neck, she’d wish she hadn’t been so in- 
different. I guessed this would just about 
scare the life out of her. 

Just thinking about it, I could already 
hear Mama’s cry of alarm when she saw 
me. I could hear her begging me to come 
down and not hang myself, promising that 
she’d never make me help wash clothes 
again, that I could go off and catch fish out 
of the weeds below old man Piker’s pond 
any time I wanted to. 

I was thinking up other things I could 
get Mama to promise to do for me when 
the sudden rattle of the gate latch behind 
me gave me a start. My feet slipped. I 
clutched wildly to regain my balance, 
missed, and fell. 

I tried to scream, but I was too late. Al- 
ready, the strangling noose had jerked 
shut around my neck with a jolt that 
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nearly tore my head from my shoulders. 

I knew a moment of blind terror as I 
gasped for breath and found the air shut 
off. Then the mesquite branches above me 
started spinning around and around and 
finally began turning black in the awful 
choking, airless blackness that was swal- 
lowing me... 

When I came to, I did no gloating about 
how frightened Mama looked. It was a 
matter of complete indifference to me 
how the girls all whooped and hollered 
when I confessed to trying to scare Mama. 
And I hardly felt it at all when Papa 
doubled up a part of my hangrope and set 
the seat of my pants to smoking. I was 
really only conscious of one thing — a 
thing I’d never been aware of before. 
| could breathe! 


The Half-Way Wall 


Longer ago than now is known, 
Someone built a wall of stone 


The black choking horror was gone 
from around my neck and I could breathe. 

I was overwhelmed by the miracle of it. 
All I had to do was expand my chest, and 
pure fresh air came rushing in. All the air 
that my lungs could hold. And when that 
air was used up, there was plenty more 
of it. 

Suddenly, the whole world was no 
longer against me. I didn’t hate Mama. 
I didn’t hate Papa. I didn’t hate the girls. 
I didn’t really mind washing clothes. Even 
not getting to go catch catfish or go swim- 
ming or rabbit hunting didn’t seem to 
matter. All that really mattered was 
breathing. 

I went back to rinsing the clothes and 


just breathed and breathed and breathed. 


WALTER R. ADAMS 


Half-way around this river field, 
That boasts no more of tilth and yield. 
Now half the stones are in the road, 
That sags beneath the iron load, 

And in the ruins one may see 

The builder’s terse biography. 

The man was young, he had a wife — 
No bachelor would risk his life 

At such a task; nobody old 

Could lift a wall, even for gold. 

He was young, and lean, and hard 

As flint, his brown hands roughly scarred, 
An earnest workman, stolid, strong, 
Who had but little time for song, 
Who toiled alone in rain and sun, 


And died before his task was done. 
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POINTS OF VIEW 


The Aristocratic Origin of American Freedom 


PETER VIERECK 


THE PALACES of Thomas Jefferson and the 
Founding Fathers—examine them yourself any 
day at the Williamsburg restoration—hardly 
look like log cabins. Not even to the disciples 
of Turner. Let us have no Rousseauistic myths, 
no noble savages. American freedom, the Con- 
servation of 1776, did not spring from the 
Wholesome Plebeian Poverty of any westward- 
facing man-with-the-hoe. 

Whether for better or for worse, American 
freedom was founded in the Europe-style, 
lackey-tended, varlet-scrubbed chateaux of 
noblemen like Jefferson. For he, too, was one 


of Hamilton’s “well-born”; today our folksy- 
progressive prejudices would call them “un- 
” “the idle rich,” “effete easterners,” 
and, worst of all, “lacking the common touch.” 

For the crucial first six decades, from the 
1770’s till the Jacksonian revolution that fol- 
lowed 1828, the American government was not 
only extremely conservative; it was a closed, 
hierarchical “government by gentlemen.” 
Power alternated between two rival groups of 
almost equally conservative gentlemen: Ham- 
ilton’s elite of northern merchants versus Jef- 
ferson’s elite of intellectual lawyers and south- 
ern planters. Yet neither group neglected our 
Bill of Rights; they managed to increase, and 


American, 


not only preserve, the liberties bequeathed by 
our founders. 
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By 1828 the foundations of American lib- 
erty had already been laid, without benefit 
either of Turner’s westward movement or of 
the PAC. The western log cabins and Jack- 
son’s proto-New Deal did indeed contribute to 
American freedom by diffusing it: from aristo- 
cratic republic to—or, rather, toward—mass 
democracy. An exciting gain. But also a de- 
pressing potential danger to liberty; reread 
Ortega y Gasset on “the mass-man.” 

The familiar contribution to freedom made 
by the log cabin and by the human Grass Roots 
of the West was valuable and necessary. Yet 
secondary. It merely broadened the primary 
impulse of freedom bequeathed by the palaces 
of our aristocratic Conservers of 1776. 

Today Americans will be better and not 
worse democrats if they reject not entirely our 
original aristocratic heritage and if they re- 
flect occasionally upon the subtle disadvantages 
as well as the obvious advantages of majoritar- 
ianism. 

Democracy, yes. In Sandburg’s phrase: “The 
people, yes.” But not an egalitarianism in 
which “‘bricklayers lord it over architects.”’* 

“Every variation on this theme is examined in one of 
the most challenging books of our era: Erik von Kueh- 
nelt-Leddihn, Liberty or Equality, Caldwell, Idaho, 
Caxton Printers, 1952. For freshness and originality of 
approach to an old theme, it is equaled only by the very 


different and equally brilliant book by Eric Hoffer, The 
True Belicver, New York, Harpers, 1951. 
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Political leaders, not oblivious of votes, 
rightly praise the benefits of majority rule. 
They discuss too little the dangers of majority 
dictatorship. These dangers had been discussed 
and guarded against by the framers of the 
American Constitution. Whether the rulers 
be the aristocracy or demos, it is essential to 
limit their rule by a constitution and by just 
laws. 

As Plato argued and as history has illus- 
trated, the despotism of demos passes readily 
into that of the tyrant. Both are alike in being 
arbitrary. Both rage unchecked by the rights 
of minorities and individuals. Individual free- 
dom is attacked from the right by compulsory 
inequality, enforced by caste lines. It is at- 
tacked from the left by compulsory equality, 
enforced by guillotines. Yet freedom—even if 
valued only by intellectual or aristocratic mi- 
norities—should be the first goal of all polit- 
ical action. It should precede comfort, circuses, 
and gregarious comrade-ism. Freedom is more 
important to creativity and thereby, in the 
long run, to the whole human race than a 
leveling majoritarianism, democracy’s bed of 
Procrustes. 

A unity of voluntary co-operation will tol- 
erate individual divergences in art as in politics, 
in religion as in personality. To prevent ma- 
jority rule from becoming majority despotism, 
every stable society has certain traditional in- 
stitutions acting as brakes on precipitous mass 
action. 

In England, majority decisions can be 
slowed up by the House of Lords. In America, 
by the separation of power—President, House, 
Senate—and by the Supreme Court as guard- 
ian of the Constitution. 

If a measure is so necessary that its backing 
by the majority is not the demagogue-incited 
emotion of the moment but a sustained will, 
then the brakes can and ought to be overcome. 
Otherwise a dictatorship of Lords or of the 
Supreme Court would menace liberty as much 
as a mob dictatorship. Accordingly, the Con- 
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stitution can be amended by the slow, sustained 
action of two-thirds of Congress and three- 
fourths of the states; presidents can appoint 
new kinds of judges as the old ones die; kings 
can ennoble new peers from new classes; the 
veto of the American President or of the Brit- 
ish Lords can be overridden. It is fitting that 
the amending or overriding be neither too easy, 
which would play into the hands of radicalism, 
nor too difficult, which would play into the 
hands of reaction. 

The concept of civil liberties is aristocratic. 
It bravely defies democratic majority rule. If 
you insist on civil liberties — and there are 
few things more worthy of insistence—then 
you must be prepared to say: “Even if a fairly 
elected, democratic majority of 99 per cent 
wants to lynch all Negroes, Jews, Catholics, 
labor leaders, or bankers, it is our moral and 
legal duty to resist the majority, though we 
die in the attempt.” Guarding the Bill of 
Rights even against majorities and even against 
the people’s will, the American Constitution 
performs an aristocratic and conservative 
function. 

The extraordinary conservatism of Amer- 
ica’s founding fathers is today often ignored. 
Liberals discuss it with pained embarrassment 
as a family skeleton. Yet it may account for 
our being one of the oldest surviving democ- 
racies, one of the few never overthrown. A 
leftist or rightist dictatorship can more easily 
overthrow an unconservative democracy, 
where change is too rapid or where an un- 
checked majoritarianism can sweep a dictator 
to power during a transient mob hysteria, re- 
gretted too late. The English conservative 
Maine was one of the first to see this Tory 
quality in what he calls America’s “wise” and 
“calming” Constitution: 


When a democracy governs, it is not safe 
to leave unsettled any important questions con- 
cerning the exercise of public powers... . It 
would seem that, by a wise constitution, de- 
mocracy may be made nearly as calm as water 
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in a great artificial reservoir; but if there is 
a weak point anywhere in the structure, the 
mighty force which it controls will burst 
through and spread destruction. ... American 
experience has, I think, shown that by wise 
constitutional provisions, thoroughly thought 
out beforehand, democracy can be made tol- 
erable. 


The aristocratic viewpoint toward Old 
Guard capitalism—aristocratic in being op- 
posed also to socialism and, indeed, in stress- 
ing the resemblance between both brands of 
hog-ethics—was proclaimed by philosophy’s 
greatest prophet of aristocracy. In Human, 
All Too Human, 1878-79, Nietzsche foresaw 
socialism as the dangerous “epidemic” of the 
future. But the remedy for curing the worker 
of his socialist materialism was for the bour- 
geois to cure himself of his capitalist ma- 
terialism: 


The only remedy against Socialism that still 
lies in your power is to avoid provoking So- 
cialism—in other words, to live in moderation 
and contentment ...and to aid the State as 
far as possible in its taxing of all superfluities 
and luxuries. You do not like this remedy? 
Then, you rich bourgeois who call yourselves 
“Liberals,” confess that it is your own inclina- 
tion that you find so terrible and menacing in 
Socialists, but allow to prevail in yourselves as 
unavoidable, as if with you it were something 
different. As you are constituted, if you had 
not your fortune and the cares of maintaining 
it, this bent of yours would make Socialists of 
you. Possession alone differentiates you from 
them. 

If you wish to conquer the assailants of your 
prosperity, you must first conquer yourselves. 
—And if that prosperity only meant well-be- 
ing, it would not be so external and provoca- 
tive of envy; it would be more gencrous, more 
benevolent, more compensatory, more helpful. 
But the spurious, histrionic element in your 
pleasures, which lie more in the feeling of con- 
trast (because others have them not, and feel 
envious) than in feelings of realized and 
heightened power ... these are the things that 
spread the poison of that national disease. 
which seizes the masses ever more and more as 
a Socialistic heart-itch, but has its origin and 
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breeding-place in you. Who shall now arrest 
this epidemic? 


The aristocrat of today, reapplying this 
Nietzsche quotation, may make two general- 
izations. In Europe, socialism is the poor man’s 
capitalism. In America, the cashing of social 
security checks is the poor man’s coupon- 
clipping. 

By minimizing the indispensable catalyst of 


private initiative (‘free enterprise” is far 


more than a fake slogan), the New Deal phi- 
losophy glorifies social security too much. This 
statism is what Eisenhower calls our excessive 
“drift to the left.” But what caused this? Ac- 
cording to the Nietzschean, anti-Marxist an- 
alogy, it was preceded by the excessive “drift” 
to bourgeois Manchester liberalism; the anti- 
aristocratic commercialism and coupon-clip- 
ping of the Old Guard. Inevitable result, in 
the context of universal suffrage: The rest of 
the country naturally joined also, via a New 
Deal, in the game of clipping unearned in- 
crements. I don’t like the game when either 
side plays it. Perhaps an Eisenhower Republican 
regime will cry-halt to it. But halt-criers must 
also bear in mind three correlatives: the ques- 
tion of who started the game first; the need 
for a basic humane minimum of living stand- 
ards; and the fact that you keep the industrial 
worker conservative, in contrast with the 
European failure, only by sharing with him a 
fair stake in the status quo. 

The aristocrat may be defined (among other 
things) as the man who enforces his civilized 
standards from within, by cultural and ethical 
self-discipline. The plebeian, the mass-man, is 
he who only obeys standards physically forced 
upon him from without. To the plebeian, be he 
a millionaire or pauper, life is not a challenge 
to transcend himself and to carry a great 
heritage forward. It is a vast garbage-pile in 
which he is ceaselessly poking his snout for 
more swill. Economics, which Ruskin called 
“the gospel of Mammon,” is the Good Tidings 
of the plebeian. It is this latter view of “life” 
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that the aristocratic artist means when he 
says (as in De Villiers de I’Isle-Adam): “As for 
living, our servants can do that for us.” 

The plebeian is ruled only by his snout. And 
therefore only by the knout. And therefore the 
mass-man is a totalitarian, tending toward a 
communazi dictatorship of lynch-law, whereas 
to the aristocrat the civil liberties of his op- 
ponents are sacred, even against a mass-major- 
ity of 99.9 per cent. 

Because the American context is unique in 
all recorded history, aristocracy must take a 
unique form in America today. It must aban- 
don the analogies with Old World class-lines. 
I am prepared undemocratically to defend 
aristocratic class-lines as performing necessary 
functions, beneficial to society as a whole, in 


Longwood 


BOYD McDONALD 


IT cannot be scen from the street. Its entrance 
sign stands on Woodville Road, just outside 
Natchez, Mississippi, across from a lot that 
offers a less pretentious way of life: a trailer 
camp. You follow its narrow, winding gravel 
drive, walled in by clay banks covered with 
dead leaves and arched overhead by branches 
dripping the dull tinsel of Spanish moss. The 
trees are tall skeletons in absurd fixed postures, 
with long overgrowths of straight gray hair. 
You cross a homemade bridge over a ravine 
(there was once a pond), and presently, after 
a curve, through the vines and trees, the faded 
orange bricks and dirty wood porticoes with 
carved wooden lace loom inhospitable in the 
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certain European historical contexts of the 
past. But the American context means univer- 
sal suffrage, fluid class-lines, a “new” country 
without a Middle Ages, without hereditary 
nobility, and without any elite trained in 
noblesse oblige, as opposed to a plebeian money- 
bags elite. 

In this very exceptional, very American 
context, there is only one cure for the quanti- 
tative, antiqualitative vulgarism that innately 
endangers democracy, ever since Plato’s much- 
indicted indictment. The cure is not to re- 
treat into un-American class-lines in order to 
make some men aristocrats. The cure is to sub- 
ordinate economics to cultural values and to 
subordinate external coercion to internal dis- 
cipline, in order to make all men aristocrats. 


balmy gray of winter —— an appropriate season. 
Finally, in the unkempt clearing, rises the mas- 
sive octagon, Longwood, up four stories to its 
windowed dome and spire. Some of its windows 
are boarded over, some are black open holes. 
The ominous trembling of movie music would 
be appropriate, but Longwood is more stark 
without. It is overwhelmingly silent and aban- 
doned, but it stands unashamed, sullen and 
contemptuous, like some smaller, outrageous 
state capitol building. 

The only thing Longwood is the capital of 
is decay. The only sign of life is a Negro boy 
walking to his home in what was intended to 
be the slave quarters near by. The only sounds 
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are bird calls. On the front gallery is a dusty, 
collapsed phaeton with a “dicky” in back for 
the groom to sit on. Where the soil at the base 
of the live oaks has worn away, the roots have 
burst out and snaked their way along the 
ground. On a porch bench—significantly— 
lies a bottle-opener. 

It is a place for Hawthorne to describe, and 
yet it is too grotesque to give off so quiet a 
sense as Hawthorne’s tasteful melancholy. 
Longwood’s airs are the stronger ones of folly, 
failure, and heavy gloom that must become 
heavier in the heat. It is not a place crumbled 
from former glory. Never completed because 
of the Civil War, it never was beautiful and 
never could, by any standard of taste except 
Victorian British, have been if finished. Its 
incompletion must always have weighed upon 
the minds of its tenants. 

Now Longwood is on the tourist’s list of 
Natchez mansions, but it stands alone among 
them. They preserve the taste, order, and suc- 
cess of the cotton aristocracy, Longwood its 
excess and failure. The others represent the 
presence of the old order still, Longwood its 
disappearance forever. Longwood is a dream 
halted and misshapen by reality. 

The place is dead—has been since its last 
occupant died a dozen years ago. But through 
the windows of a room in its ground-level 
basement—the only part ever lived in—there 
are signs of recent life: a cluttered table, a 
modern lamp, a teakettle on a stove. A door 
in this side of the octagon opens with a wheeze 
and an elderly white-haired gentleman, having 
heard the car, shuffles slowly forth with the 
help of a cane, peering with that sad, intense 
look that magnifying spectacles give to peo- 
ple. He is the caretaker. While insisting that 
“the American public have no more respect 
for privacy than the Russians,” he is gracious 
to strangers who come to relieve his loneliness 
and contribute to his jar of coins. He instinc- 
tively begins to conduct a tour. 

There is a cement smell inside; the air is 
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damp. The walls and floors of the upper stories 
were never finished, but the basement, in- 
tended for utility rooms, was quickly made 
habitable when the Civil War flared up. Its 
furnishings are placed in stiff arrangements, 
prim and useless, like motionless freaks in a 
sideshow. They are there for the tourists, me- 
morializing an elegance that, at Longwood, 
never quite existed. In the manner of a gen- 
tleman fallen from higher estate, the old care- 
taker describes the rooms. The interesting thing 
about his spiel is that it never changes. In a 
cabinet of curios is a pair of glass hands, deli- 
cate and supplicant, that provides him with 
one of his fixed lines. “These hands,” he says, 
“are said to be modeled on those of Mary, 
Queen of Scots. But Mary had arthritis so bad 
that the poor woman had a deuce of a time 
getting up on the scaffold to be beheaded—and 
there is no evidence of swelling in these hands. 
I love to disillusion people.” 

He points to a somber portrait of a Negro, 
the builder’s body servant, who stares intently 
out of his frame with a slightly unaccustomed 
look. The portrait shows that, apart from the 
basic indignity of being considered as prop- 
erty, slaves were often accorded a well-cir- 
cumscribed kind of affection. In keeping with 
the general atmosphere of Longwood, another 
portrait, of a lady, began to appear through 
the tints of a landscape four years ago. By now 
she is visible in the scene as though reflected in 
a pool. The caretaker offers two theories: the 
artist painted a routine landscape over a valu- 
able portrait in order to smuggle it out of 
Italy, or, more likely, painted the landscape 
over a portrait to spite a sitter who failed to 
pay the bill. 

Finally, looking down with defensive pride 
at this stilted stage setting, are portraits of the 
builder and his wife, an aloof-looking blonde. 
Being custodian of their memory, as well as 
their property, the caretaker speaks respect- 


fully of three generations of the family who 
slept in Longwood’s cold-looking canopied 
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beds, sat on chairs whose stuffing now hangs 
out, and made melody on the antique French 
piano that now gives only a blurred, dissonant 
cry. “Strangers,” says the old man, “are de- 
pressed by Longwood. But don’t shed too many 
tears. These people had a good time.” He re- 
members part of their story, has been told the 
rest. 

The builder, the story goes, was a planter 
and man of parts with a degree from Heidel- 
burg, an interest in botany, millions of dollars, 
hundreds of slaves and, evidently, strange 
tastes in architecture. He commissioned Samuel 
Sloan of Philadelphia, the millionaire’s archi- 


; tect, to build a castle in Natchez that would 


be more outrageously lavish than any around. 
Sloan took some of his ideas for it from George 
: IV’s monstrous pavilion at Brighton Beach, 
the setting for aristocratic hell-raising. Brigh- 
ton’s drinking tradition was alsé carried out 


| with gusto in Longwood. Longwood’s name 


came out of a Sir Walter Scott novel; its trees 
were likewise imported, and clumps of Jap- 


' anese “‘varnish trees,” so-called because the 


Japanese pressed oil out of their seeds for 
lacquer, still thrive today. For $3,000, the 
builder bought a slave artisan who carved the 
wooden lace for the porticoes. 

When war halted construction, the family 
moved into the basement, expecting eventually 
to live more grandly upstairs. With some sem- 
blance of conspicuous consumption and con- 


: spicuous waste, they entertained, among others, 


Union officers. Convention then forbade 
women alcoholics, as today it forbids their 
smoking cigars, but while the ladies sipped 
wine, the men downed headier drinks. One 
"group of Yankees is said to have become so 
elated from drink that they trotted through 
the living quarters of Longwood on horseback. 
The young boys on the estate were turned 
loose in the building erected near by to house 
the slaves, a building designed in considerably 
better taste than the mansion itself. There, 
with friends from neighboring estates, they 
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killed time at stag card parties. One of them 
reportedly was given $25,000 to buy a planta- 
tion in the Delta; but by the time he got off 
the boat up-river, the money had disappeared 
into the boat’s bottomless gambling table. 

In 1864, three years after moving in, the 
builder died. His widow, with the children, 
stayed on in Longwood’s lavish basement. By 
the time of her death in 1897, the house ser- 
vants had dwindled from thirty-five to four, 
and only one of her daughters made Longwood 
her headquarters. A spinster of charm and con- 
versational power, this daughter entertained 
her little circle “constantly” until, in 1932, in 
a room not open to tourists, she died. A grand- 
son of the builder stayed on as Longwood’s 
last and only occupant, and until he died, be- 
fore his time, in 1939, he upheld its reputation 
for strenuous merriment. He was buried, along 
with the other members of the family, in the 
little graveyard on the estate. 

Now alone in Longwood, the caretaker has 
become accustomed to the silence that has set- 
tled down on the place. Living among the 
antiques and memories, making his career out 
of describing them to tourists, he lives almost 
literally in the past, which he prefers. 


Night had fallen; it was time for the bats, 
up in the unfinished rooms overhead. Long- 
wood is doubtless the most lavish barn their 
species has ever haunted. The old man lit the 
lamps in the one inhabited room. I left him 
there, among the furnishings too dilapidated 
to display to the tourists, smoking his pipe, 


warming from a woodstove built into the fire- 
place, drinking coffee and eating crackers. He 
probably could not hear Longwood’s creaking 
night sounds, or had become used to them. 
There is no more moral to Longwood than 
there is to history, of which Longwood is a 
strange and valuable relict. But for everyone, 
Longwood has a vivid meaning. To the people 
of Natchez, who have a concern for the past 
that is more European than American, Long- 
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wood is a patnetic joke and an embarrassing 
reminder. To tourists, it is a magnificent, pre- 
posterous pile left behind from another cen- 
tury and another way of life. To the artist, 
Longwood has the morbid fascination of a 
ruin. A poet might find it a brazen symbol for 
an age of extravagance, now become a symbol 


The Telegram 


WILLARD MARSH 


for guilt and doom. To a lady who inherited 
Longwood, it is good for parties because it has 
eight sides and it doesn’t much matter what 
damage merrymakers do. But as I drove away 
from it in the darkness, I could not help but 
feel that Longwood, for me, had come to mean 
Evil. 


With the locked land early dumb with frost 

And the thunder widening, there had been omens 
But for the foreseeing: 

The blackened star in the pasture 

The hand in the sky 

The dogs’ long mouths mauling the moon. 


Was it a judgment, Sonny cut off at the ankles 
Like a stand of rye, in the heathen country? 

Here in the bibled supper winter, the shy ghost 
Picks at the extra plate, speaks between mouth/uls 
Turning the throat’s jewel clumsily: 


It is summer here 
Like a melon 


each day dawn opens 
(this native girl | know 


Is kind, although she never heard of heaven). 


Am lately troubled 
(no one works, the people live in sin 


_As my own 


not by the army’s enemy so much 


And abundance; the children are healthy). 
It is a feeling like dysentery, or having been cheated 


For a long time 


this native girl love 1 am religious 


For the first time in my life. 


Was it a judgment? 
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act which, in conscious recklessness, desecrated 
the blood of the ancient dead. 

Between our section of the brush and the 
Mexican part of the village lay the Mexican 
graveyard, hallowed to receive the faithful. 
On occasions M. and I crossed the big gully 
into the cemetery to see the marvelous deco- 
rations, and no doubt to experience the thrill 
of dread which came with walking among the 
beautifully kept mounds and crosses. Infants’ 
graves were most numerous and interesting. 
My favorite was a small grave marked with a 
tiny marble lamb, which I could study for 
hours; but there were others, too. Elaborate 
designs were often worked out on the mounded 
graves, done in broken chips of china and glass 
with a skill which must have approached that 
of Western Indians’ sand painting; the designs 
included flowers, birds, and scrolls, in many 
formalized patterns. Wonderfully colorful 
wreaths of paper flowers adorned the crosses 
which marked each grave. 

One sunny morning, I recall our squatting 
down a long time to look at a tiny new mound 
of red clay where some infant lay, and which 
had been freshly decorated in the most charm- 
ing design of white china chips with green 
and turquoise glass forming leaves and flow- 
ers, the name Virginia centering the circlet of 
flowers. As we watched, we became conscious 
of another watcher, still and silent as we: a 
gray-black dragon lizard with a turquoise 
stripe under each side, and tiny unblinking 
jewels of eyes. For an animal that can move as 
quick as a thought, a lizard can also be the 
most watchfully still. Together the three of 
us studied the wonders of the unknown Vir- 
ginia’s grave, and at last the lizard broke the 
spell, for a clod trembled and he vanished. An 
imperceptible movement of ours must have 


startled him, but we had the feeling we had 
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faced him down, and that he had given up and 
run away. 

The Mexican town itself was a wonderful 
place to us. Its little store carried a marvelous 
line of cheap candy, pan dulce, and good hot 
sausage, as dry and hard as rock; and a de- 
licious aroma of coffee and peppery cooking 
came from the back rooms where the Galindo 
family lived. The church, whose fascinating 
interior we saw only from the doorway (we 
having been brought up in the brush version 
of Protestant tradition), had a bell of inde- 
scribably sweet tone that called the people to 
mass and announced deaths and weddings. 
M. and I were once informed that the bell 
tolled slowly for deaths the “exact number of 
times the dead person was years old,” but a 
healthy skepticism was born in us when, as 
often as not, after a prolonged funeral tolling 
the new grave proved to be that of an infant 
who could not have been any years old. 

Most interesting of all were the houses in 
Mexican town with their yards so neatly swept, 
their vines and bushes so orderly and bright. 
Since I have read how the Pueblo Indian women 
in the West replaster the outside walls of their 
houses annually, I have been reminded how the 
Mexican women I knew as a child applied fresh 
newspaper to their inside walls, but oftener 
than once a year. 

M. and I loved the cradle in one house where 
we often played; it was made of the curved 
lid of an ancient trunk, held in a rope sling 
suspended from the ceiling. The current infant 
was placed in it and some adult agitated the 
rope vigorously, the while singing so loud that 
the baby would finally give itself up to uncon- 
sciousness, if only to escape the din. 

The lady of this same house customarily 
sprinkled clothes by filling her mouth with 
water and then puffing through pursed lips to 
send a fine, even spray over all the garments; 
this made a continuous sputtering hum which 
was most pleasant to hear. One morning, as 
we played with her two little boys in the yard, 
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inside the room mamd was sprinkling clothes 
thus while big sister, singing at the top of her 
lungs, jiggled the screaming baby. A more con- 
fused medley of sounds is quite unimaginable 
and it is a matter of mystery to me yet that 
the baby finally subsided, to leave only the 
busy hum of clothes being sprinkled. 

The distant sounds of Mexican town at 
night always made my brother and me envious. 
We had to go to bed on moonlit nights the 
same as on any other nights, but until all hours 
we could hear the merry voices of Mexican 
children and the staccato barking of their dogs. 
How uncherished and abused we felt at having 
to lie abed while the privileged Mexican chil- 
dren were free to play until midnight! At a 
certain point in my childhood, these sounds of 
play were rather assuring. At the time the 
Carranzistas were dashing about Mexico we 
often heard grown-ups say in jest, “Well, I 
guess old Carranza will get into town tonight.” 
At the age of five I had no idea how far we 
were from Mexico, and if anyone had said, 
“Eighty miles,” I still would not have known. 
My brother and I figured, though, that old 
Carranza would have to come through Mexi- 
can town before his army got to our house 
(we had no doubt that our house was one of 
his first military objectives) and as the road 
came also through the horse lot, there would 
be a lot of confusion to warn us. So, as long 
as we could hear the lilting voices of Mexican 
children at play, and the horses were quiet, 
we could tell there were no invading revolu- 
tionists around, and we usually were fast asleep 
long before the sounds were stilled for the 
night. 

Once a year, during the Dieciseis de Se ptiem- 
bre celebration, we had at least a week of fun 
in the Mexican village, and had all the tamales, 
tortillas, chili, and cactus and pumpkin candy 
we could hold. For this fiesta the place was 
lined with booths and decorated with red, 
white, and green bunting, with the national 
emblem of the eagle, snake, and cactus in evi- 
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dence everywhere. My brother and | felt we 
knew the eagle personally, for he had looked 
at us fiercely, in the flesh. We held our breaths 
in terror once when a smart-aleck anglo kid 
called this regal emblem an aura con gusano 
(buzzard with worm). Fortunately the Mex- 
icans who heard this supreme insult considered 
its source and ignored it; but we felt it an 
unpardonable slur on a magnificent creature 
as well as on the Republic of Mexico. 

Our favorite game at the Dieciseis was keno, 
a version of bingo in which the markers were 
frijoles and the numbers were called in Span- 
ish, I learned to count in Spanish by playing 
this game, for each number was accompanied 
by a picture, and the man operating the game 
shouted the name of the object pictured as 
well as the number. “Cuarenta y cuatro, el 
nopal ... Veintidos, la vibora... Quince, la 
paloma... Veinticinco, el dguila.””’ Over and 
over we heard them called until it was impos- 
sible not to learn the numbers and words. 

One evening of the Dieciseis was devoted to 
patriotic observances, including the singing 
of the stirring Mexican national anthem 
through all its many stanzas. We could not 
understand the words, but the movement of 
the music carried us along with it until our 
hearts seemed to burst with patriotic ardor, 
for what we knew not; but it was an emotional 
experience that left us limp as rags and feeling 
wonderful. 


THIS VILLAGE is much changed now, for educa- 
tion, prosperity, and plumbing have altered its 
whole appearance and aroma. Even if it seems 
a little prosaic now, and less colorful, I do not 
regret the change; I am reminded that there 
are fewer desolate little Virginias under red 


clay mounds and fewer broken china pictures 
in the cemetery where black and turquoise 
descendants of the dragon probably still keep 
watch. 


After I grew older, the sheer abundance of 
living things in the brush impressed me. Even 
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the pear flats which appear so forbidding and 
hostile shelter many animals and birds. The 
ground squirrel lives here and stands up shout- 
ing from gaunt, gray-green nopal with a su- 
perb, devil-may-care jauntiness; the cactus 
wren flicks everywhere, scolding and hunting 
for bugs; early in the morning the burrowing 
owl, a ball of fluff with pale myopic eyes, may 
be surprised outside his burrow door and star- 
tled into snapping his beak fiercely. And the 
storied jack rabbit and coyote and rattlesnake 
roam the pear flats, too. 

A cactus flat in full bloom is perhaps the 
most magnificent sight in all the brush; and 
the fact that spring rains do not always appear 
at the right time makes such a sight fairly 
rare. Waxen yellow at first, the flowers deepen 
to orange and flame color; seeing acres of them 
like burning rainbows, shaded in every possible 
tone from palest yellow to flame red, is an ex- 
perience never to be forgotten. Inside each 
blossom cactus beetles move sluggishly slow, 
weighted down with sticky, golden pollen, 
which covers up their greenish black and yel- 
low striped bodies. The sticky, five-fingered 
pistil of the prickly pear flower can be stuck 
on the ear lobes to form jade green “earrings,” 


_ as every brush child knows. There is even a 


fern—a plant usually associated with cool, 
damp places—which can be found growing in 
clumps Th some pear flats: marsilia, or four- 
leaf clover fern, so called because of the shape 
of its leaves. 

There are doubtless places where youngsters 
grow up with more advantages than children 
had in the brush. The real advantage in grow- 
ing up anywhere, though, is finding out what 
you are like by yourself, what resources you 
have on your own, what capacities you have 
for seeing and enjoying your world. The very 
sparseness and lack of emphasis in the physical 
aspect of the brush must have been a stimulus 


to looking deeper for the beauty that was there, 
and this inspiration has been carried by many 
far beyond the brush country’s borders. 
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rious members of the hate network appear 
with frightening clarity. 

Finally, the authors point out the inevitable 
result of the appeal to hatred: violence, includ- 
ing murder. The impulses of hate aroused by 
the troublemakers do not discharge themselves 
forever in harmless ways. They come out in 
such things as the desecration of synagogues 
in New York and Los Angeles and Philadelphia, 
race riots in the Chicago suburb of Cicero, the 
beating and stoning of Jewish boys in Boston, 
and the dynamite killing of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry T. Moore in Mims, Florida. These con- 
sequences of the arousing of hate, as they are 
quietly but movingly described here, should 
give pause to those who may be taken in by 
the spuriously righteous appeals many of the 
hatemongers make to Christianity. These are 
the fruits of their work—division, violence, 
destruction, and death. By these fruits Amer- 
icans may know them, no matter how pious 
their protestations. 

In spite of the dramatic nature of its sub- 
ject matter, The Troublemakers is not a sen- 
sational book. It reports on hysteria as a fact, 
without itself becoming hysterical. It meets 
hatred not with hatred, but with reason, 
humor, and a desire for decency and justice. 
It was written, the authors tell us, “because 
we are convinced that the activities exposed 
in these pages represent a serious danger to the 
nation.” In describing this danger convinc- 
ingly but quietly, Forster and Epstein have 
set a good example for the American citizen, 
who, they warn, in this time when he must 
live “in an atmosphere marked by witch hunts 
and Communist infiltration, by moral de- 
terioration, by disillusionment, cynicism, and 
distrust,” must “avoid apathy or hysteria, and 
judge, sanely and wisely, the endless succession 
of trying issues coming before him.” 


Margaret L. Hartley 
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DON PEDRO AND HIS PATIENTS 


The Healer of Los Olmos, and Other 
Mexican Lore 

EDITED BY WILSON M. HUDSON 

Publication of the Texas Folklore Society 
Number XXIV 

The Texas Folklore Society and 

Southern Methodist University Press, 

Austin and Dallas $3.75 


LIKE OTHER VOLUMES in the Texas Folklore 
series, The Healer of Los Olmos is a miscellany 
built somewhat loosely around a unifying 
theme. This is a book of Mexican lore, which 
even in Texas mirrors Latin-American civili- 
zation with surprisingly little evidence of 
Yanqui ideology. The Spanish language has 
offered a protective barrier, to be sure, but it 
is quite possible that religious and economic 
homogeneity is more important in explaining 
how the “alien” culture in South Texas can 
survive virtually intact. Even if these sugges- 
tions might not satisfy a sociologist, it remains 
that this volume reflects Hispanic civilization, 
and that its contents exist in English only 
after translation of most of its pages. Yet 
Spanish-speaking Texas is not a cultural island 
or a ghetto (though one should not wish to 
romanticize the facts of political and social 
inequity); the two civilizations co-exist and 
each seems to have unquenchable vitality. Per- 
haps the key to this continuing vigor lies in an 
essential primitivism common to both societies. 

The most interesting portion of this book 
concerns a Mexican faith healer, Don Pedro 
Jaramillo, whose simplicity and selflessness are 
in the best tradition of primitive virtue, ir- 
respective of race. Don Pedrito ministered to 
the ill and infirm of the Rio Grande Valley for 
a generation before he died in 1907, and a 
volume of stories about the man and his cures 
was gathered by Ruth Dodson and published, 
in Spanish, in 1934. These she has now made 
available in English, along with some of more 
recent date. Don Pedrito had no education and 
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claimed no medical skill; God worked through 
him, he said, and he therefore made no charge 
for his simple prescriptions. A few of his cures 
may represent good medical practice today, 
but most of those recorded are undeniably 
supernatural, and the healer himself would 
have insisted that the patient’s faith was of 
first importance. Cures by water predominate, 
and one is almost tempted to levity in reflect- 
ing how often the sick were made well by a 
series of baths. The usual witches’ brew of 
many ingredients is not in Don Pedrito’s phar- 
macopoeia: he is more likely to prescribe cof- 
fee strong enough to stain the cup, or poultices 
made of cactus pulp, or a glass of water at 
bedtime, even though the ailment be dropsy 
or rheumatism or clubfeet. 

What makes these stories folklore? Is it the 
clairvoyance of Don Pedrito, his supernatural 
cures, the folk medicine itself, or the oral cir- 
culation of the stories? The collector has not 
been sure, and for that reason the accounts 
vary, widely in kind and quality, from the brief 
matter-of-fact case history to the complex 
ritual of treatment involving a compact with 
the healer. Most of them stress their authen- 
ticity, attested by the patient himself or an 
unimpeachable witness. Few accounts rely suf- 
ficiently on poetic truth to ally them with the 
genre of the folktale; indeed, folk medicine 
seems most closely akin to simple superstition, 
and ultimately should probably be so classi- 
fied. Despite the uncertain aims of Miss Dod- 
son’s presentation, Don Pedrito develops into 
a minor folk hero, and we can feel at least the 
outlines of an appealing personality emerging 
from these pages. 

The remainder of the book is given over to a 
couple of folktales from Jalisco retold by Wil- 
son M. Hudson, a brief essay on “Charm in 
Mexican Folktales” by J. Frank Dobie, and a 
general collection of Mexican folklore from 
Austin, contributed by Soledad Pérez. Dobie’s 
essay meets head-on the contention of some 


folklorists that principles of literary criticism 
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cannot properly be applied to popular lore— 
as if all folk creations were of equal interest 
or value. This concept Dobie opposes vigor- 
ously, citing whole categories of folk material 
that seem to him “tedious beyond words” (per- 
haps because nothing is done with the mate- 
rial once it has been collected). He singles out 
charm as a quality which the best folktales 
possess, and which Mexican folktales seem to 
him to possess abundantly. Charm, he says, re- 
sults from “quality in detail, and not mere 
detail,” a suggestive observation, though du- 
bious as a generalization. The better of Hud- 
son’s two stories, for instance, has an undeni- 
able charm; but its superiority lies in its ex- 
ploitation of dramatic irony, not in the quality 
of its detail. If we cannot agree with Dobie’s 
proposition as the criterion of excellence, we 
can nevertheless emphasize the importance of 
his paper in showing that value-judgments are 
not inappropriate to folklore. 


Claude M. Simpson, Jr. 


EMERGENCE OF TEXAS REPUBLIC 
The Texas Revolution 
BY WILLIAM C, BINKLEY 


Louisiana State University Press, Baton Rouge 
$2.50 


IN 132 tightly written pages, Professor Bink- 
ley of Vanderbilt traces the independence of 
Texas from genesis to consummation. Behind 
the book is a third of a century of solid re- 
search and critical evaluation. Mr. Binkley mod- 
estly characterizes The Texas Revolution as 
“interpretative” rather than definitive; it pur- 
posely avoids consideration of military strat- 


egy, diplomacy, finance, and personality con- 
flicts that highlighted the struggle. 

With almost Calvinistic purposefulness, he 
plows a straight furrow through the middle 
of cluttered and uneven terrain. Parts of it 
have been worked and reworked until the 
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soil is thin; other parts have scarcely been 
touched by scholars’ tools. Mr. Binkley knows 
the field minutely; he has been surveying it 
most of his life and he personally pulverized 
a good deal of the soil. 

Other writers on the Texas Revolution, like 
spectators at a football game, have concen- 
trated their attention on the clash of players, 
on the drama of the conflict. Here Mr. Binkley 
casts himself in the role of head linesman: he 
watches the ball and follows its course from 
kickoff to final whistle, taking notice of the 
players only to call an occasional offside. 

For a long, long time students of Texas his- 
tory will be turning to Binkley for a clear, 
unemotional evaluation of events that culmi- 
nated in the emergence of the Republic of 
Texas. 


Herbert Gambrell 


OIL FIELDERS’ LINGO 
The Petroleum Dictionary 


BY LALIA PHIPPS BOONE 
University of Oklahoma Press, Norman $5.00 


IN THESE Days when language scholars aim 
toward an objective attitude concerning the 
speech we use—sometimes even to the point 
of deploring the ravages made by education 
on such natural gems of dialect drift as “Rinch 
the dishes and put ’em on the dreen board” — 
it is expected that more attention should be 
turned upon the special jargons of groups both 
geographical and occupational. Of all the 
esoteric vocabularies, none is so prolific as that 
of the petroleum trade. In the span of less than 
a century the oil industry has advanced from 
its first menial tasks of lighting the lamps of 
the world—and easing its rheumatic aches— 
to the almost literal powering of the wheels 
that move it. Through the exciting annals of 
this advance winds the fascinating minor 
theme of language on the run. For after the 
advent of the first oil well, new devices, new 
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tools, new processes, and new situations re- 
quired new names or the adjustment of old 
ones; and the fast, rich flow of this vocabulary 
is the most amazing dialect phenomenon of 
our time. 

Mrs. Lalia Phipps Boone’s The Petroleum 
Dictionary attempts to cap this gusher of 
language, and the result is highly gratifying 
to those who have long felt the need of a com- 
prehensive oil dictionary. The book includes 
around 6,000 terms, of which 2,254, Mrs. 
Boone states, are catalogued for the first time. 
Since she concentrates her attention on non- 
technical usage previously neglected, the work 
is especially useful on the colloquial level, and 
outsiders eavesdropping on oil talk will now 
be able to translate many conversations that 
were previously impervious when there was 
nothing to go by but Hollis Porter’s Petroleum 
Dictionary for Office, Field and Factory, an 
excellent list of terms largely technical and 
the most comprehensive petroleum dictionary 
before this one. 

Veteran oil-field workers have toward their 
jargon that I-knew-him-when kind of pos- 
sessiveness one feels toward the local boy who 
has hit the big time. They will therefore find 
many minor points to argue over with the 
author, particularly concerning the origins of 
individual terms. Mrs. Boone has anticipated 
this reaction: “...the absence of authorita- 
tive etymologies has often made it necessary 
to rely upon folk etymologies which, though 
interesting and seemingly plausible, are often 
contradictory and always questionable.” But 


a more careful tracking down of the terms 
would have resulted in a book sounder and 
more pleasing both to linguists and to the 


old hands who have a genuine interest in the 
history of the terms. Derrick monkey, as a 
case in point, the author explains as “so called 
because he [the derrickman] must climb ‘like 
a monkey’ to get to his working position and 
then hang to the derrick as tenaciously as a 
monkey.”’ Yet sailors for years have been be- 
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littling objects with the term monkey—mon- 
key boats, monkey decks, monkey jackets— 
and back in 1849, ten years before the first oil 
well was drilled, Henry David Thoreau wrote 
in his essay “On Civil Disobedience”: 


A common and natural result of an undue 
respect for law is, that you may see a file of 
soldiers, colonel, captain, corporal, privates, 
powder-monkeys [italics mine], and all, 
marching in admirable order over hill and dale 
to the wars, against their wills... 


As another example, the origin of the term 
“old cat,” which refers to the early pipeliner, 
will be questioned. It is explained in the dic- 
tionary that “The origin of the word is ob- 
scure: perhaps it is a clipped form of tomcat.” 
The early pipeliners who followed the booms 
over the country, however, were largely re- 
cruited from one of the early fields in Catta- 
raugus County, New York, and the clipping 
of this place name is more likely the origin of 
the term. A common expression among pipe- 
liners was “Give er the old Cattaraugus 
kick.”* This explanation seems substantiated 
by the fact that the old Cats are always spoken 
of in the past tense as if they were a certain 
group. “They were also known as Paddies and 
they loved their jake,” says one oldtimer. And 
even the author’s notes follow this pattern of 
describing characteristics of a particular group: 
“They generally spent more time jungling up 
[making camp] than they did bucking tongs.” 
Arguments arising from the folk etymologies, 
however, will perhaps be way-stations on the 
road to the true ones, and the dictionary is a 
good beginning point for this work that needs 
to be done. 

Many of the users of the dictionary will find 
objectionable the inclusion of too many terms 
common to all slang, some of them labeled so, 
some of them not—the ax falls, the ghost 
walks, hot rock, hophead, cackleberry, buck- 
ing for a raise, brownnosing, like a goose— 

*R. V. Hanrahan, President of Humble Pipe Line 


Company, from an interview reported in a letter to the 
reviewer from Kenneth Porter. 
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wakes up in a new world every day, etc. Many 
will also regret that the joint ownership of 
specific terms by other occupational jargons 
has not been pointed out. Though the intro- 
ductory section mentions some of these rela- 
tionships, the body of the dictionary seldom 
does. Thief, for instance, which refers to the 
tube for removing samples of oil from any 
depth in the tank, becomes clearer when we 
know its connection with the older trade of 
wine distilling. Gin pole, coming from nau- 
tical jargon, represents a survival of an archaic 
meaning, anything used to effect a purpose, 
and is related to the word engine, which meant 
device before it meant a power-driven ma- 
chine. 

The indebtedness of oil-field speech to sea 
talk is perhaps not adequately pointed out 
throughout the dictionary. Bull rope, spider, 
lay of the rope, Samson post, and luff line 
(marked obsolete, though many other old 
terms are not so marked) come from the 
sailor. The word handy, meaning loose enough 
to manage by hand, is related to the nautical 
handy meaning easily manageable—“She’s a 
handy craft”; and holiday detector (the device 
for finding uncoated spots on a pipeline) owes 
something to nautical jargon, which refers to 
any poorly done job as a Aoliday. 

It would be helpful also to know that dog 
as a term for any gripping or holding device 
is an ancient mechanical term, that male and 
female joints and connections are referred to 
in any trade using pipe and electrical fittings, 
that bastard file (a nonstandard or irregular 
type of file) is a general mechanical term dat- 
ing back to 1677. 

The fault that will present the greatest dif- 
ficulty to the users of the dictionary is the 
inadequate marking of the terms as to the level 


of usage—whether they are slang, technical, 


standard, or what. The author's statement that 
the speech is “innocent of conscious or pedantic 
restriction” is an oversimplification of the mat- 
ter. Though oil fielders look to no standards out- 
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side the field, they do create, in typical human 
fashion, standards of their own. It is not un- 
common in certain fields in East Texas to hear 
a workman in greasy overalls argue that doo- 
dlebug is a proper term but that doodlebug ger 
is “plumb ungrammatical,” and even the au- 
thor, contrary to her usual practice, marks 
flunkey as “often incorrectly used for rousta- 
bout.” The labels heard and reported, used in 
the dictionary to show those items found by 
the author in her field work, are someybat con- 
fusing, for they do not indicate words that 
are necessarily restricted to oral usage. From 
the reader’s viewpoint more descriptive labels 
would be more useful. Terms like Christmas 
tree (the set of valves and fittings on top of 
the well), tool pusher (foreman on the drill- 
ing crew), roughneck (a workman on a drill- 
ing crew), gun barrel (a tank for separating 
water, oil, and gas), mope pole (a lever-pole 
for use in pipeline work), stripper well (a well 
that produces only a small amount), and tight 
well (a well that is being drilled in secrecy 
with no information released)—all are re- 
spected terminology without which the oil- 
field work could hardly be directed; on the 
other hand, terms like ignorant spoon (shovel) , 
boll weevil (a beginner, a green hand), and 
bird dog (snooper) represent the fun and froth 
of language which the oil fielder recognizes as 
such when he uses it. A newcomer in the oil 
industry seeking help from the dictionary 
would need to know these differences; the 
terms themselves are not always a guide, for 
some of those that appear humorous to the 
outsider are sober, standard terms. 

But as a guide to meanings, which are Mrs. 
Boone’s chief concern, The Petroleum Diction- 
ary will fulfil a real need. Readers will enjoy 
the initial thirty-seven-page discussion of the 
oil fielders’ way with words and also the inclu- 
sion of a number of expressions that record 
interesting lore of the industry—terms like 
Kier’s Rock Oil, Pithole’s Forty Thieves, pond 
freshet, Old Greasy, moonlighters, the Wick- 
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edest Man in the World, Bamboo Inch. Cer- 
tainly the task of cataloguing this rich body 
of words required the courage and energy of 
that other lexicographer-wildcatter, Samuel 
Johnson. 


Pauline Rippy 


VERY MODEL OF A MODERATE 
Edmund Pendleton, 1721-1803 


BY DAVID JOHN MAYS 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge 


Two volumes $15.00 


IN A FINE PIECE of historical scholarship for 
which he has been gathering material since 
1924, David John Mays has said just about all 
there is to say about Edmund Pendleton, Vir- 
ginia lawyer-planter, statesman, and Revolu- 
tionary patriot. In many respects he has done 
for Pendleton what Douglas Freeman is now 
doing for Pendleton’s more distinguished col- 
league, George Washington. There is the same 
thorough examination and critical use of all 
relevant primary sources, together with the 
presentation of fresh material bearing on the 
man and his times, that we find in Freeman; 
the same careful, methodical “building on the 
commonplace,”’ to use Freeman’s phrase, 
against which the more dramatic aspects of 
Pendleton’s career are to be viewed; and a 
similar restraint about reading current notions 
—-social, economic, psychiatric—into the past. 
Franklin Roosevelt is mentioned only once, 
and Freud—well, Mays, like Freeman, seems 
to realize that not all the cards of history are 
ever laid on the psychoanalytical table. The 
Virginia jurist, whom Jefferson thought one 
of the greatest men of his age, is presented 
on his own terms and in the light of his own 
cultural context, and the portrait which 
emerges—far more detailed than that seen in 
Robert Hilldrup’s shorter study in 1939—is 
not likely ever to be superseded. 
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A typical self-made man, Pendleton began 
as a lowly apprentice in the office of the clerk 
of Caroline County and rose slowly, steadily, 
almost “‘logically”—as justice of the peace, 
member of the House of Burgesses, delegate to 
the Continental Congress, president of the 
Virginia Revolutionary Convention and Com- 
mittee of Safety, first judge of the Virginia 
High Court of Chancery and Court of Ap- 
peals—to become one of the foremost men of 
his state. No crusader (he shrank instinctively 
from “bullet & Bayonet reasoning”), he was 
far to the right of Patrick Henry in the early 
stages of the Revolution, but moved gradually 
toward independence as he became convinced 
that all-out resistance to British imperial pol- 
icy was necessary for the preservation of the 
human and property rights of the colonists. 
Once conciliation—dutiful and Loial Ad- 
dresses” to the king—failed, he cheerfully 
espoused separation (at a time when Patrick 
Henry was beginning to waver), drafted the 
instructions to Virginia delegates in the Conti- 
nental Congress proposing a declaration of in- 
dependence, and helped put through the po- 
litical and social revolution (reluctantly, in 
some instances) in his own state. 

His support of the new Federal Constitution 
in the Virginia ratifying convention of 1788 
was crucial; “hanging from his crutches,” the 
crippled and ailing old man took the floor at 
several critical points to meet the arguments 
of the “Antis,” and the fact that ratification 
finally passed by a narrow squeak must be at- 
tributed in good part to his influence. Cautious, 
moderate, temperamentally incapable of pre- 
cipitate action, he was always open to orderly 
change; no die-hard, he accepted without 
rancor alterations in the existing social setup 
—disestablishment of his beloved Anglican 
church, abolition of primogeniture and entail 
—which went farther than he would have 
liked. His implacable hostility to Hamiltonian 
measures during the first years of the new na- 
tional government placed him firmly in the 
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camp of Jefferson, and the active part he played 
in resisting the “thought control” measures of 
the Federalists (Patrick Henry supported 
them!) during the “crisis in freedom,” 1798- 
1800, reminds us that civil liberties are as 
much a part of the conservative as of the lib- 
eral tradition in this country and that, as Rich- 
ard Rovere observed recently, conservatives 
who dishonor the tradition have no right to 
be regarded as true conservatives. 

One of Pendleton’s friends warned that in 
any sketch of the Virginian’s life there was a 
danger that “the account of his offices and 
labors leave a mausoleum, not a man.” Mays 
has skilfully avoided this danger. Even Pen- 
dleton’s law cases are narrated with verve and 
imagination. Mays has left us with a man, not 
a mausoleum: a warm, human individual with 
“a healthy, human interest in local and family 
gossip,” a responsible citizen in community, 
state, and nation, an enlightened conservative 
who followed the Apollonian path of quiet 
dignity and restraint during an age of up- 
heaval without being left behind by the chang- 
ing times. If we wish to “revisit” conservatism, 
as poet-historian Peter Viereck recommends, 
there is perhaps no better figure in our early 
history to turn back to than the man who 
came to be called “Moderation” Pendleton by 
his contemporaries. 


P. F. B., Ir. 


JACK HAYS OF THE RANGFRS 
Colonel Jack Hays 


BY JAMES KIMMINS GREER 
Dutton, New York $6.00 


RIDING IN THE LEAD of his dashing men, never 
dodging a fight, Jack Hays did more than 
anyone else to create the Texas Ranger tradi- 
tion. In protecting San Antonio and southwest 
Texas against savages and bandits, more than 
a century ago, he fought more than forty bat- 
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tles. In his encounters with Indians, he rarely 
engaged fewer than ten times the number of 
his own small band. Sometimes the odds against 
him were forty to one. Yet he never was de- 
feated. Long after his day, frontiersmen would 
say that fleeing Indians or horse thieves “tore 
into the woods as if Jack Hays himself were 
after them.” 

His exploits seem cut-to-order for the biog- 
rapher. James K. Greer, who teaches history at 
Hardin-Simmons University, has been digging 
up material on Hays for years. He not only 
probed deeply into Texas sources but worked 
for some time in California, where Hays spent 
his later life. The result is a book that will 
absorb all those who like to read about the 
taming of the West. 

Hays was born in Tennessee—near Little 
Cedar Lick, in Wilson County—January 28, 
1817. Orphaned at fifteen, he went to live 
with an uncle in Tennessee. He learned to be 
a surveyor and later studied for a year at 
Davidson Academy in Nashville. In the spring 
of 1836, on hearing of the fall of the Alamo, 
he set out for Texas. He was only nineteen; 
but he had a good horse, a knife, and a brace 
of pistols. He was expert at using all of them. 
He was of slight build, with a wide forehead, 
a Roman nose, and hazel eyes. 

John Coffee Hays, to give him his full name, 
arrived in Texas a bit too late to take part in 
the short-lived Revolution. But he joined the 
new Army of the Republic on May Day. In 
early December he was one of the first recruits 
in a new battalion of Texas Rangers. Adept as 
a scout and courageous as a fighter, he was 
made a sergeant the next year. In periods of 
quiet, he was furloughed and worked as a sur- 
veyor. 

By 1839 he was Captain Hays. One of his 
men, C. W. Webber, recalled that, although a 
mere youth, Hays was “the leader and fore- 
most spirit of the Rangers, more distinguished 
for skill and gallantry than any man who had 
yet figured in the history of that frontier.”’ He 
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led several expeditions against Comanche and 
Mexican raiders. In 1841, trapped alone in 
Uvalde Canyon, he killed ten Comanches sin- 
gle-handed and captured the remaining two. 

When several Indian chiefs came to San An- 
tonio to make a treaty, one of them asked Hays 
why he so often went out alone, running great 
risks, in places where he could expect no help. 
The answer came from Chief Flacco, a cele- 
brated Lipan warrior and an ally of the Texans: 
“Me and Blue Wing not afraid to go to hell 
together. Captain Jack, great brave, not afraid 
to go to hell by himself.” 

When the ill-advised Santa Fe expedition of 
1841 provoked retaliatory invasion of Texas 
by Mexicans in the next year, the defense of 
San Antonio was left largely to Jack Hays 
and his handful of Rangers. In this task, Hays 
was so successful that the Mexican commander, 
General Adrian Woll, offered five hundred dol- 
lars to anyone who would bring in the twenty- 
five-year-old captain, dead or alive. 

For the skill and daring he showed in many 
encounters, Hays was promoted to the rank 
of major. “You may rely on the gallant Jack 
Hays and his companions,” wrote Sam Hous- 
ton. John S. (Rip) Ford may have had Hays 
in mind when he said that the Texas Ranger 
could “ride like a Mexican, trail like an Indian, 
shoot like a Tennessean, and fight like a very 
devil.” The early Rangers, who wore no uni- 
forms and provided their own horses. slept in 
the open much of the time and had to remain 
alert against attack. 

As if his spectacular career with the Texas 
Rangers were not enough, Hays added luster 
to his name as a fighting colonel in the Mex- 
ican War. Later he did some exploring and 
headed an Indian agency on the Gila River. 
He went to California in 1849. The next spring 
he became the first elected sheriff of San Fran- 
cisco, where the gold rush had brought an 


enormous boom. Hays built a jail and, with a‘ 


Texas Ranger pal as one of his deputies and 
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with help from a vigilance committee, made 
the city much less safe for thugs. 

Later Hays became United States Surveyor 
General for California, helped found the city 
of Oakland, and acquired wealth as a ranch- 
man, Unlike most of the Texas Rangers who 
had served under him, who lasted only a year 
or two in the hot Indian fighting, he lived to 
celebrate his sixty-sixth birthday. Life as a 
country gentleman suited him as easily as had 
the rough and dangerous exploits he had 
known as a youth. 

Fortunately, Professor Greer not only has 
unearthed much new lore on Hays but has 
made admirable use of his material. Discarding 
the legends, he has woven the true story of 
Hays’s remarkable life into a biography that 
has the earmarks of scholarship yet makes 
zestful reading. On the movie screen, too, it 
should be a hit for both young and old. 

Wayne Gard 


THE OLD MAN AND THE DESERT 
The Devil in the Desert 


EY PAUL HORG/N 


Longmans, Green, New York $1.50 


iN The Devil in the Desert Paul Horgan has 
managed, in a small space and with an economy 
of materials that matches his admirable econ- 
omy of style, to talk about the greatest ques- 
tions that exist—life and death, good and evil 
—-against a southwestern background that 
does not remain simply a background but be- 
comes one with the events of the story. 

For thirty years the French missionary 
priest, Father Louis Bellefontaine, had ridden 
out alone, twice a year, from Brownsville 
into the arid country up the Rio Grande to 
minister to the few families whose homes were 
scattered in that wilderness. Finally he has be- 
come so old and ill that his superior knows he 
should forbid him to go on another such jour- 
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ney. But in the face of the old man’s inner 
strength and of his eagerness which is both for 
duty and for escape, the younger man finds 
himself unable to utter the words that would 
keep him from going. 

So Father Louis starts out on the hard jour- 
ney through the dry heat and the hotly shim- 
mering light, with the thorny mesquite catch- 
ing at him. At the isolated home of Encarna- 
dino Guerra, whom he has watched grow from 
a ten-year-old boy to the father of six, the old 
priest encounters the evil which still, in spite 
of his years of faith and endurance, remains 
within him. He loses his temper and becomes 
violently angry when Encarnadino hints that 
he ought to give up and return to Brownsville. 
The tongue-lashing he has given his friend 
came, he knows penitently after he has left 
the Guerras, from his lifelong besetting sin of 
pride. 

Exhausted by the heat, by his self-inflicted 
penance of not eating or drinking until night- 
fall, and by the shrilling of a great swarm of 
cicadas, Father Louis falls asleep under a mes- 
quite tree. There a diamond-back rattlesnake 
seeks his shade and falls asleep by his shoulder; 
and when the priest wakes and moves, the snake 
strikes him. 

As the poison works in his body, Father 
Louis has a vision of the, snake returning to 
him as the personification of evil. “I do not 
hate you,” he says to it. “It is enough that I 
recognize you.” And the snake replies, “That 
is my damnation.” The embodied evil is unable 
to bear the self-knowledge to which Father 
Louis inexorably leads it in the dialogue which 
follows. This dialogue, brilliant and convinc- 
ing, is the central point of the book. When 
the snake protests that evil is never defeated 
because it comes to no one final end, Father 


I ouis answers: 


That is your vanity. For the fact is that 
evil must be done to death over and over again, 
with every act of life. One might even say 
that this repeated act is a very condition for 
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the survival of life itself. For only by acts of 
growth can more life be made, and if all evil, 
all acts of death, were ended once and for all, 
there would be nothing left for the soul to 
triumph over in repeated acts of growth. 


The Devil in the Desert is not regional in 
any limiting sense; but in it the southwestern 
landscape and the human characters are 
blended in such a way that the significance of 
their relationship is immediately perceived and 
is in turn related to universal meanings. For 
this good and valid use of regionalism Paul 
Horgan has a particular gift. Here he has ex- 
ercised it to the full within the strict bound- 
aries of the novelette. 


M. L. H. 


THE DELIGHT-MAKER AS HERO 
The Great God Pan 


BY ROBERT PAYNE 
Hermitage House, New York $3.75 


Out of royal London came those immense 
choruses of laughter which rolled across the 
whole of England and then rolled back again, 
a strange wild laughter with deviltry in it, and 
some malice, a laughter which grew out of 
the sodden poverty-stricken alleyways. ... It 
was the laughter of the poor, touched with 
craziness and the happiness of drinking gin 
which Londoners called “strip-me-naked.”. . . 
It was the laughter of the poor devil drinking 
alone which spilt over on the music-hall stage. 


so BEGINS Robert Payne’s discussion of Charles 
Chaplin’s origins in a chapter called ‘The Dark 
City,” and the paragraph is a characteristic 
example of Payne’s style in this book and also 
of the quality and range of his insights. For 
this is hardly at all a biography of the actor 
and producer, Chaplin. It is an interpretation 
of his screen embodiment—or debodiment?— 
the character, Charlie. The book is therefore 
an essay on the nature of comedy together with 
a selective history of The Clown. As such it is 
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an enormously fruitful commentary on an 
aspect of art not too often analyzed. 

Payne goes behind the conventional similari- 
ties between clowns to the psychological and 
metaphysical universality, tracing the clown’s 
descent from conceptions of Pan and Hercules. 
In ancient times the clown was a minor god 
who mocked other gods, and though he may 
still intimate this function in moments of in- 
definable genius, generally speaking he now 
mocks the world of men. At the same time— 
and this creative balance is central to Payne’s 
appreciation of the type—he enriches men with 
gifts of laughter and of moral identity. 


Unlike the humorist or the comic, the clown 
bears the weight of the world’s destiny and 
walks within the inner circle where great and 
terrifying decisions are made and things eternal 
weigh down his soul. 


It can be seen from the above that Payne’s 
ultimate view of comedy is tragic—which, 
paradoxically, any lofty view of comedy be- 
comes when, inevitably, it identifies the comic 
spirit with man’s defiance of his limitations 
before the imperatives of fate. To isolate and 
then sustain this quality of Chaplin’s cinematic 
creation, The Tramp, Payne brings to bear an 
instructive amount of definition, historical 
background, and exact citation. One third of 
his book is a vivid, informal historical outline 
of the careers of great clowns, such as Deburau, 
Grimaldi, and Dan Leno, and of their source 
material in minstrelsy, Commedia del Arte, 
the Punch and Judy show, Elizabethan balla- 
dry and drama, the Harlequinade. Southwest 
dwellers will be particularly interested in his 
side-glance at the Delight-Makers, the koshares 
of the Pueblo Indians, those “‘licensed jesters 
possessed of sacerdotal powers,” the disease- 
healing Boogermen of the Cherokee, and the 
obscene clowns of the Navajo Night Chant. 

Payne synthesizes his interpretations from 
a prodigious reading background, quoting per- 
tinently from such far-flung sources as Alci- 
biades, Blake, von Kleist, Kierkegaard, Baude- 
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laire, Malraux, and Christopher Fry, besides 
instituting what for many of us is a long- 
awaited comparison of Chaplin with Charles 
Dickens. With this fertile and related interplay 
of ideas, Payne’s accompanying analysis of 
Charlie’s tramp, from his first appearance in 
largely slapstick two-reelers down through the 
explicit social fablese—Modern Times and The 
Dictator—to his transformation in the hotly 
contested Monsieur Verdoux, acquires depth as 
well as lateral dimension. Admittedly, Payne’s 
generalizations are freqently glib, in a manner 
that reminds one of René Fulop-Muller, Stefan 
Zweig, or Lewis Mumford. Many of his inter- 
pretative statements suffer from the lack of a 
single modifier, 2s in sequences of this kind: 


The incompetent flatfooted cops, the mad bank 
presidents, the thugs in the alleyway, the pie- 
crusts which are disguised sticks of dynamite, 
the perpetual vision of peace in a world where 
every stone marks a hidden detonator and 
every road leads nowhere, all these we know 
because they are part of the world we now 
travel in.... There was something prophetic 
in Mack Sennett’s world, that world which 
Charlie explored. . . . 


Here, “unconsciously prophetic” would rescue 
the metaphor from speciousness. 

It is a pity also that Payne seems actually to 
have little understanding of motion-picture 
techniques, since, if he had, his record of Chap- 
lin’s development would surely be more strin- 
gently modified by a critical rebuke to Chap- 
lin’s refusal to move with the dynamics of 
cinematic art, and to Chaplin’s abiding senti- 
mentality—not excused by its humane motives 
—that perpetually undermines his artistic 
achievements. However, to be fair, Payne’s 
acknowledged subject is the mime. Better books 
will be written concerning Chaplin’s precise 
contribution to the movie as art, and more 
substantial books will be written on the data 
of Chaplin’s life. (The absence of an index in 
this book, by the way, is very trying indeed 
to one’s sincere curiosity in rereading a favo- 
rite passage or in consulting an apt reference. ) 
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Meanwhile, I doubt whether a more exciting 
book will be written on the relevance of Chap- 
lin’s tramp in particular and of the clown in 
general to our modern crisis: the clown as hero 
in the dance of life. 


It is pleasant to repose in the justice of our 
cause, but it is no longer sufficient. We live in 
desperate times. We have no real assurance of 
victory. We blunder, and do not know where 
we are going. The roads ahead are blacker than 
they have ever been. In this extremity the only 
certain weapon is defiance, the purely human 
and instinctive courage to go on, whatever the 
cost, however many bodies we stumble on. 
Like the hanged highwayman who kicks off his 
shoes in a final gesture of invincibility, we may 
find that the only final consolation lies in our 
determination to go on dancing to the end. 


Vernon Young 


MOST AMERICAN OF INDIANS 


The Comanches: 
Lords of the South Plains 


BY ERNEST WALLACE AND F. ADAMSON HOEBEL 
University of Oklahoma Press, Norman $5.00 


THE THIRTY-FOURTH in the “Civilization of 
the American Indian Series” from the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press is a fitting com- 
panion for the other volumes which bear the 
Oklahoma colophon. The authors present the 
entire account of the Comanches on the basis 
not only of extensive reading but of many 
firsthand accounts and interviews. Such a piece 
of work is certain to be of tremendous value 
to all future students of Amerind anthropol- 
ogy, as it also constitutes an excellent source 
of background material for anyone who deals 
with the story of the frontier. 

Perhaps it would not be entirely wrong to 
state that the Comanches were the most Amer- 
ican of all the American Indians—American, 
that is, as we are inclined to use the descrip- 
tive adjective. Not only were they the most 
mobile of all tribes, but temperamentally they 
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are as all Americans are said to be—pragmatic, 
unreflective, not particularly religious except 
under conditions of adversity, and highly 
eclectic. If this describes Anglo-Americans as 
many people conceive them, it must be that 
in dealing—mostly with arms—with the Co- 
manches our forebears took on many of their 
traits. 

As the authors present the story of the Co- 
manches their system revolved chiefly around 
two animals, the bison and the horse. Certainly 
they were of the first tribes who became 
mounted; equally they became the first of the 
hunters as their mounts afforded them increas- 
ing mobility. For the hunting of the buffalo as 
a pastime and as a source of food could be ac- 
complished well with bow and arrow, pro- 
vided only that the hunter was sufficiently 


~ fleet. With the buffalo as the basis of their 


economy, the Comanches required horses if 
that economy was to be solid, so that in turn 
the horse came to have an equal part in their 
system and indeed in all major instances served 
as their medium of exchange. 

Of course this type of economy called for 
and produced excessive mobility so that all the 
artifacts of the Comanche were designed for 
lightness and ease of transportation. By the 
same token they made no effort to construct 
permanent or even semipermanent buildings 
nor to establish crafts other than the simplest. 
If one reverses the picture he may get a more 
correct view of the situation, however: the 
Comanche culture was so extremely primitive 
that they lacked all early crafts except that of 
leather work and stone-shaping and had not 
even learned to till. Therefore they had to turn 
to hunting as their only means of survival. 

This less appreciative attitude is perhaps the 
truer one, as it also appears to be more likely 
that the extremely flexible tribal organization 
was the result of primitivism rather than of 
the love of personal liberty, a concept which 
the authors half suggest. The same may be 
said for the lack of clear tabus, of distinct 
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tribal history, of a characteristic Comanche 
religion. Certainly the Cheyennes, to name an 
allied and adjacent tribe, were socially and re- 
ligiously a much better integrated group, and 
even they were very far below the Five Civ- 
ilized Tribes. 

This point of interpretation is of course not 
of major importance in comparison with the 
total value of this work. In a few years no 
firsthand information will be available at all, 
and the significance of this volume as that of 
the entire series is that the director of the Ok- 
lahoma Press has been aware of the immense 
contribution to history and anthropology 
which lay at hand. In this area it is a matter 
of still greater wonder that someone was able 
to find money and means to carry out these 
studies before it became entirely too late. 


John Chapman 


ANTAGONISMS IN EARLY TEXAS 
Divine Average 

BY ELITHE HAMILTON KIRKLAND 

Little, Brown, Boston $3.50 


THIs Is A STORY of racial antagonisms and of 
humanity’s struggle to overcome them. Al- 
though it hinges on the peculiar forms which 
these antagonisms take in Texas and the old 
South, its implications are for all places and 
all men. 

The story is beautifully told. It begins in a 
regional, almost homely, tone, and gradually 
rises to a powerful climax. Its two principal 
characters are a rough and ready Texan called 
Range Templeton and a product of the genteel 
South named Silver Bryson. Both these men, 
by the discovery of an abhorred strain in their 
loved ones, are brought face to face with the 
race problem. Bryson rises above it; Temple- 
ton does not. Yet the latter relents when his 
prejudice moves him to wipe out the mixed 
offspring to which he has unwittingly given 
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birth. The cry of a newborn grandson over- 
comes him and his pistol drops harmless to the 
ground, 

The heroine is Luvisa, wife of Range Tem- 
pleton. After years of struggle, Range discov- 
ers that she is part Spanish and has helped 
some of her Mexican relatives keep their hold 
on a piece of land which he has been “riding 
his guts out to get.” To make matters worse 
in his eyes, his children, Luke and Laska, both 
fall in love with Mexicans. Crushed by her 
husband’s mute rage, Luvisa dies of consump- 
tion, but Luke and Laska find their lovers and 
the book ends on a hopeful note. 

There are other great figures in the book. C. 
Cassidy the Irishman and Cicero the Negro 
musician are unforgettable. The theme of the 
final movements is forecast in the beginning 
by two other well-drawn characters: Dr. 
Weideman, who perform a Caesarean to save 
the life of a half-Indian baby, and Firebrush 
Olson, a veteran Indian fighter who would 
rather have seen the infant die. 

It is Dr. Weideman who interprets the Whit- 
man phrase “divine average” which gives the 
book its title. I do not fully agree with his in- 
terpretation. He regards it as a kind of He- 
gelian ideal, not yet realized but to be attained 
somewhere “down the corridor of centuries.” 
As I read the quotation from Whitman with 
which the book begins, I am forced to interpret 
the phrase as meaning that the average man, 
here and now, building and promulgating his 
own, is divine. 

The book bears out both interpretations, 
however, for Silver and Range, Weideman and 
Firebrush, the Mexican landholders, even the 
bandit El Gavilan, and above all Luvisa, Luke, 
and Laska, all have in them a spark of divin- 
ity, differently directed but always leading 
through various routes toward a life broadened 
by intelligence and enriched by tolerance. All 
who read the book will be thus broadened and - 
enriched. 


Frank Goodwyn 
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PIONEERS WITH “THE PEOPLE” 
Traders to the Navajos 

BY FRANCES GILLMOR AND 

LOUISA WADE WETHERILL 

University of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque 
$3.50 


THE INTEREST of this new edition of Traders 
to the Navajos, the story of John and Louisa 
Wetherill and their pioneer life in the Navajo 
country, lies less in its picture of the Navajos 
themselves—'‘‘the People”’ still live much as 
they did in those days, and many books have 
been written about them—than in what it 
shows of the great changes that have taken 
place in the relationship between the Navajo 
and the white man. 

When in 1906 the Wetherills, already long 
familiar with the Navajos and their land, 
traveled by wagon with great difficulty across 
the desert country to open their trading post 
at Oljato, many of the Navajos who came to 
watch them had never before seen a white 
woman or white children. White men they 
knew only through the soldiers whom they 
feared, or the few traders who lived at long 
distances from their hogans. By the time the 
first edition of Traders _to the Navajos was 
published, in 1934, airplanes were flying over 
Kayenta and occasional tourists passed the 
Wetherills’ home. The Navajos were then in- 
volved in the effects of the hard times that had 
overtaken the rest of the country. When the 
Wetherills died, John in 1944 and Louisa in 
1945, many of the young Navajo men were 
fighting side by side with white boys in a 
World War. The Navajos knew the white 
man’s ways and were struggling with the ever 


adjustment to those ways with preservation 
of the best of their own. Today, this problem 
has grown even more complex. 

The Wetherills’ chapter of the story, the 
pioneer chapter, is finished now. But in their 
approach to the people among whom they 
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lived, in their friendliness and understanding 
and sympathy for a culture different from 
their own, they showed the only good way to 
the future. This is why Traders to the Navajos 
is more than simply a fascinating story of 
pioneer days, and why it is worth studying 
now in the light of all that has happened since 
the issuance of the first edition. M.L. H. 


ROMANTIC REALIST ST. DENIS 
Cavalier in the Wilderness 
BY ROSS PHARES 


Louisiana State University Press, Baton Rouge 
$3.50 


A COUPLE OF CENTURIES is a long time for a 
a major historical figure to wait for a full- 
length biography. The explorer and trader 
Louis Juchereau de St. Denis was a pivotal 
factor in the Spanish-French rivalry in the 
Louisiana-Texas region during the tirst halt 
of the eighteenth century, and he was a ro- 
mantic person as well. The spell of his person- 
ality, the audacity of his adventures, and the 
theatrical aspects of his career have made him 
a favorite among writers of historical ro- 
mances; but except for routine coverage of 
important episodes in which he was an actor, 
the historians have not been much concerned 
with him. 

It has remained for a professor of English 
in East Texas Baptist College to perform the 
biographer’s function—and he has done it 
well. Long and tedious search among scattered 
archives and printed sources equipped Ross 
Phares with the factual data. Long practice in 
writing enabled him to tell St. Denis’ amazing 
career without pedantry but with fidelity to 
fact and awareness of the human factors in- 
volved. It is the sort of book that serious stu- 
dents of this region in the eighteenth century 
will welcome. It is also the sort of book that 
anyone—child or adult—who delights in an 
amazing story should read. H.G. 
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Petroleum Dictionary, The, by Lalia Phipps Boone (Pauline Rippy) 
Ploughshares Into Swords, by Frank E. Vandiver (William B. Ruggles) 
Queen of Cowtowns: Dodge City, by Stanley Vestal (John Chapman) . 
Riddle of Emily Dickinson, The, by Rebecca Patterson (Laurence Perrine) 
Sherwood Anderson, by Irving Howe (Ernest E. Leisy) . . 
Society and Thought in Modern America: A Social and Inte lectual History of 
the American People from 1865, by Harvey Wish (Ima Honaker Herron) 43. 
Struggle for Survival, The, by Eliot Janeway (Paul F. Boller, Jr.) . . . . . Winter, xv 
Texas Revolution, The, by William C. Binkley (Herbert 
Theodore Dreiser, by F. O. Matthiessen (Ernest E. Leisy) . . erie eee: 
This Crooked Way, by Elizabeth Spencer (Walter Schmucker, Jr. ) 
Traders to the Navajos, by Frances Gillmor and Louisa Wade Wetherill 
(Margaret L. Hartley) . . 
Treasury of Western Folklore, A, by B. A. Botkin ‘(John Lee Brooks) ie, —a 
Troublemakers, The, by Arnold Forster and Benjamin Epstein (Margaret L. Hartley) 
Autumn, xx 


Turn West, Turn East; Mark Twain and Henry James, ad Henry Seidel eed 

(Ernest E. Leisy) . 
Twelve From Texas: A Portfolio of Lithographs with a foreword by 

Jerry Bywaters (Ed Bearden) . . 
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STAY DALLAS 


The JEFFERSON HOTEL . . . over- 
looking Ferris Plaza . . . offers 
you the comfort and pleasure of 
a smartly decorated interior . . . 
spacious rooms . . . and efficient 
service. Its central location places 
you near train and highway 
connections . . . and all city-wide 
transportation. When visiting 
Dallas . . . be sure to stay at the 
JEFFERSON. 


Winfield Morten. 
President 


Lawrence W. Mangold, 
Vice-President, 
Manager -Director 

W. T. Cushing, 
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Here’s the old West as it really was— 


superbly recorded by the greatest 


of all cowboy photographers 


This beautiful and unusual book, magnit- 
icently printed in sheet-fed gravure, is a must 
item for all who love the old West. Erwin 


Smith, himself a cowboy, in a remarkable 


series of photographs in the early vears of this 
century, recorded the life on the range which 
was even then rapidly vanishing. From 108 
prints Smith himself made for the Texas Me- 


morial Museum, eighty-two of the best have 


been selected for inclusion in the present 
volume. J. Evetts Haley, author of many 
important books on the Southwest and top- 
ranking authority on range life, has con- 


tributed a delightful and poignant biographi- 
cal sketch of Erwin Smith, plus a running 
commentary on the pictures which consti- 
tute an arresting, pithy delineation of the 
intricacies of the real cowboy’s job. 


Lire ON THE Tryas RANGE is 9x12 
inches in size, princed specially-made 
100-pound antique finish book paper, bound 
in rich yellow-brown buckram, and enclosed 
in a sturdy slipcase. It is an unusually fine 
gift book, a book which will be kept and 
treasured throughout the years. 


LIFE ON THE TEXAS RANGE 


Photographs by Erwin E. Smitu Text by J. Everts HAatey 


At all bookstores, $10.00 @ University of Texas Press, Austin 
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